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ADVERTISEMENT, N 


IHE title of this work in the original is 
The Year Two Thouſand Four Hun- 
2 and Forty; but as chere appears no reaſon 

for fixing it to any particular year,, we have, 
for the ſake of a round number, called it The 
Fear Two Fhouſand \Five Mundred. It may 
he proper to add, that this is the only altera- 
tion made by the tranſlator; Though the ſcene.” 
of this narrative lies in Paris, yet the reflections 
in. general may be applied, by: changing the 
names of places and perſons, to almoſt all the 
capital cities. of Europe. Who the author of © es 
this work. is, we will not pretend to determine. 

perhaps the reader will be ſatisfied with findin g 


X //} e 


that he is a man of ſenſe, of taſte, and learning, ＋ 


of a lively imagination, a ſtrong ſpirit of lis 
berty, and, what is worth them all, a warm. 
benevolence of heart. 


The notes in Italics are by the tranſlator. 
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Page 14. line 1. for ci read you ; line 2. after you read 
will, Page 89. line 2. after bead read and. Page 104. line 
12. for prelates read prelate. Page 119. note, line 4. for an 


— — 
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uad read that God, Page 120, line 15. for befices read bene- 


ces, Page 148. line 5, for their read the, Page 213. line 


3. for your read aur. 
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Two T nd Five Hundred, 


UGUST and venerable Year! 
thou who art to bring felicity 
upon the earth! thou, alas! that I. 
have only in a dream beheld, wherr 
thou ſhalt riſe from out the boſom of 
eternity, thy fun ſhall enlighten thettr 
who will tread upon my aſhes, atid* 


upon thoſe of thirty generations, ſuc- 
ceſſively cut off, and ꝑlunged in tlie 


profound abyſs of death. The kings 
that now fit upon the throne ſhall be 
no more; their poſterity ſhall be no 
more. Then ſhalt thou judge the de- 
parted monarch, and the writer who 
lived in ſubjection to his power. The 
names of the friends, the defenders of, 
humanity, mall live and be henoured,, 

Vox. I. ie; their 
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their glory ſhall be pure and radiant ; 
but that vile herd of kings, who have 
been, in every ſenſe, the tormentors of 
mankind, ſtill more deeply. plunged. 
in oblivion than in the regions of death, 
can only eſcape from infamy by the fa- 
vour of inanity. 


TRE chought ſurvives the man, and 
forms his moſt glorious poſſeſſion; the 
thought riſes from his tomb, aſſumes. 
an immutable body, becomes immor- 
tal. While the thunders of deſpotiſm 
fall and vaniſh, the pen of the writer, 
bounding over the interval of time, ab- 
ſolves or puniſhes the maſters of the 
univerſe. _ . 


Inavx exerciſed that authority which 
nature gave me; TI have cited before 
my ſolitary reaſon the laws, the cuf:- 
tors, and abuſes of the country in 
which I have lived obſcure and un- 
Known, I have felt that virtuous hatred: 

T Which 
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which is due to oppreſſion from a being 
of humanity; 1 have deteſted, purſued 
with infamy, to the utmoſt of my 
power, oppoſed all tyranny. But, alas! 
Auguſt and Venerable Year, perhaps 
to little purpoſe, when contemplating 
thee, have 1 animated, exalted my 
ideas; they may appear in thy eyes 
the mere conceptions of ſervitude. 
Forgive me; the genius of my. age 
ſurrounds and oppreſſes me. Stupidity 
now reigns; the tranquility of my 
country reſembles that of the grave. 1 
ſee nought around me but coloured 
carcaſes, who move and talk, but in 
whom the active principle of life has 
never produced the leaſt emotion. 
Even now, the voice of philoſophy, 
wearied and dejected, cries in the midſt 


mankind as in the center of a boundleſs 
deſert. | 


On could I but divide the term of 
my exiſtence, with what pleaſure would 
3 1 
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I inſtantly deſcend to the grave 
with what joy ſhould I part from the 
gloomy... wretched aſpects of my co- 
temporaties, to awake in the midſt of 
thoſe fair days that thou ſhalt, bring 
forth ; that bliſsfu] period, when. man 
hall have regained. his, courage, his 
liberty, his independence, and his vig- 
tue! How happy, could 1 but behold 
thee otherwiſe than in a dream 
Haſte ! thou age ſo deſired, thou ob- 
ject of my earneſt wiſhes! Come, 
and pour down happineſs upon the 
earth But what do I ſay? Deli- 
vered from the illuſions of a pleaſing 
dream, I fear, alas! I fear, that thy 
ſun is more like to caſt a gloomy 
light on. a, formleſs maſs of aſhes, and 


af. ruins. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HAT all ſhould be well is the wiſh of 
'EF the philoſopher. By that term, which 
doubtleſs has been abuſed, I mean that ſaga- 
cious and virtuous being, who defires the ge- 
neral happineſs, in conſequence of thoſe de- 
terminate ideas of order and harmony that he 
entertains. Evil is diſguſting to the ſight of 
the wiſe man; he therefore declaims againſt 1 it: 
he is accuſed of ill- nature; but wrongfully: 
he knows that evil abounds on the earth; but, 
at the ſame time, he has conſtantly preſent to 
his mind that beautiful and ſtriking perfection, 
which might, and which ought to reſult from 
the conduct of a rational being. 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

Ix effect, what ſhould prevent us from hop- 
ing, that, after running round the wide- ex- 
tended circle of their follies, guided by their 
paſſions, men, jaded and diſguſted, may not 
return to the pure lights of reaſon? Why may 
not the human race reſemble an individual? 
Touchy, haſty, thoughtleſs, in youth; gentle, 
patient, prudent, in age (a). The man who 
argues thus impoſes on himſelf the duty of 
being juſt. 


Zur do we know what is perfection? Can 
4 5 to a weak and limited being? Is 

ot that great ſecret hid from us by the 
preſent life? Muſt we not put off mortality 
ere we can comprehend that ſublime enigma? 


Ix the mean time, let us endeavour to ren- 
der this life tolerable ; or, if that be too much, 


(a) Was this world created merely for that ſmall num- 
ber of men who now inhabit the ſurface of the earth? 
What ate all the beings that ever exiſted, in compariſon 
of thoſe that God can create? Other generations will 
bebold the ſame fun occupy the place we now poſſeſs, and 
puſh us ſo far back into antiquity, that there ſhall not 
remain of us either footſteps or remembrance, 


let 
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INTRODUCTION. 3 
let us at leaſt dream that it is ſo. For me, 
concentered with Plato, I dream like him. O 
my dear countrymen, whom I have ſo often 
heard groan under that load of abuſes, of which 
we are wearied with. complaining, when will 
our dreams be realiſed ? Let us then ſleep on; 
for in that muſt we place our felicity. | 
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Refection on 49283 by an old Engliſhman. 


thou wake me? Ah! what injury haſt 
thou done me! Thou haſt ſnatched me from a 
dream, whoſe ſweet illuſions were to me more 


defireable than the importunate light of truth. 


How pleaſing was the deceit! Would that I 
were plunged in it for the-remainder of my 
days! But, alas! I am again ſurrounded by 
that frightful chaos from which I thought 
myſelf delivered. Sit down, and liſten to 
me, while my mind 1s yet filled with the 
objects by which it was but now enrapt. 


LATE laſt night, I converſed with that old 


Engliſhman, whoſe ſoul is ſo free. You know 


that I love the man truly Engliſh ; we no 
where find better friends; among no other 


people do we meet with men of a character 
ſo ſtedfaſt and fo generous; that ſpirit of liberty 


en which they are animated gives them a 
degree 


EK OW, troubleſome fciend, why diaſt 
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Refleftions on Paris. 5 
degree of force and conſtancy rarely to be met 
with among other nations. 


Tous nation, he ſaid, is filled with abuſes 
ſtrange as multifarious; they are neither to 
be numbered or conceived ; the mind is there 
loſt. Nothing is to me ſo ſurpriſing as that re- 
poſe, that apparent calm, which broods over the 
horrid jars of ſo many inteſtine troubles. Tour 
capital is an incredible compound (a); the hi- 
deous monſter is the receptacle of extreme opu- 
lence and exceſſive miſery; their conteſt is 
eternal. How amazing that this devouring 
body, which is conſuming in every part, can 
ſubſiſt in its horrid inequality (6). 


(=) The whole klngdem is in Paris. France refem- 
bles à rieketty child, whoſe juices ſeem only to increaſe 
and nouriſh the head, while the body remains weak and - 
emaciated. This ſort of children have frequently more 
wit than others; but they are generally ſhort lived, 


(5) The mannerin which it exiſts is ſtill more aſtoniſh- 

ing: It is not uncommon to ſee a man, who cannot live 

upon ore dun ea thouſand livres + a year, borrow mo- 
ney of another, who lives at his Eaſe on a ung 
of the money. 


+ The livre is equa] to ten pence balf penny, conſequently the 
French crawn of fix livres is equal to five ſhillings and three- 
pence, and the louts- Hor of tæventy- four livres equal to our guinea. 
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In your kingdom, all things are made ful 
ſervient to the capital; cities, nay, whole pro- 
vinces, are facrificed to it. Alas! what is it 
but a diamond in the midſt of a dunghill ! what 
an inconceivable jumble of ſenſe and ſtupidity, 
of genius and folly, of grandeur and baſeneſs 
left England with precipitation; I flew with 
hopes of arriving at that bright center, where 
men, by uniting their mutual talents, had eſta- 
bliſhed the throne of all the pleaſures, ſur- 
rounded by eaſe and complacency. But, hea- 
vens! how cruelly were my hopes deſtroyed ! 
On this ſpot, where all things abound, I behold 
wretches periſhing for want; in the midſt of fo 
many ſagacious laws, a thouſand crimes are 
committed; among ſo many regulations of the 
police, all is diſorder; nothing to be ſeen but 
ſhackles, embarraſſments, and practices con- 
trary to the public good. 


Tux throngs of people are every moment in 
danger of being cruſhed by the innumerable 
quantity of carriages, in which are borne at 
their eaſe thoſe who are infinitely leſs valuable 
than they whom they ſplaſh and threaten to de- 
ſtroy. I tremble when I hear the precipitate 

tread 


: Reflections on Paris. 7 
tread of horſes in the midſt of a crowd of the 
aged and infirm, of children, and teeming 
women. In reality, nothing is more inſulting 
to human nature than that cruel indifference, 
with which they regard the dangers that each 
moment produces (a). 


Your affairs compel you to frequent a quar- 
ter of the town, where there exhales a fœtid 
and mortal vapour ; thouſands of mankind are 
forced to breathe that poiſoned air (0. Your 
churches afford more occaſion for ſcandal than 
inſtruction; they are made the high road for 
paſſengers, and ſometimes ſomething worſe ; 


(a) Ye original inhabitants of the earth, could you 
have thought that a city would ever exiſt, where they 
ſhould, without concern, drive over the W — 
ſengers at ſo much per leg and per arm! 


(5) The cemetery of the church called the Innocents 
ſerves twenty- -two patiſhes ; they have interred the dead 
there for a thouſand years paſt, A place for this purpoſe 
ſhould ſurely have been choſen without the walls; on 
the contrary, it is placed in the center of the city; and 
leſt it ſhould not be ſufficiently frequented, as it ſhould 
ſeem, they have ſurrounded it with ſhops, It is a grave 
always open, always filling, always empty, Our delicate 
ladies there walk over the mouldering bones of millions of 
their forefathers to purchaſe pompons and other bawbles. ' 
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8 Reflections on Paris. 
you are not ſuffered to ſeat yourſelf there but 
by virtue of money; a ſhameful monopoly in 
a ſacred place, where all men, when in the 
preſence of the Supreme Being, ſhould ſurely 
be regarded as equals, 


WHEN you would copy after the Greeks 
and Romans, you have not even the ability to 
[ſupport their manner, which was pure and 
noble; you disfigure it, you deſtroy it, by a 
puerile longing after u hat you call pretty. 

_ You'thave ſome dramas that are maſter- pieces; 
but, if on reading them, I find a deſire to 
ſee them repreſented, I no longer know them. 
You have three ſmall, dark, and dirty thea- 
tres (a); in one you are, at a great expence, 
magniſicently ſtunned, while you gapingly ad- 
mire a heap of ridiculous machinery; in an- 
other, you are forced to laugh, when you 
ſhould weep; nature is never conſulted ; and 
beſides that your tragic actors are beneath all 
eriticiſm, you chere find ſome impertinent 


(a) The French and Italian comedies, or theatres, and the 
era. The epithets here uſed are applicable enough to the teuo 
comedies ; but ſurely the, gpera rather merits thaſe of grand and 
elegant, | 
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Reflection on Paris. 9 
companion, who is alone ſufficient to baniſh 
the moſt perfect illuſion; with regard to the 
third, they are a ſet of buffoons, who ſometimes 
quaver the drolleries of Momus, and ſometimes 
ſhriek an inſi Ipid air. I prefer theſe, however, 
to your dull French comedians, becauſe they 
are more natural, and conſequently more pleaſ- 
ing; and becauſe they afford the public rather 
more entertainment (a). But I muſt confeſs at 
the ſame time, that a man ought to have an 
uncommon ſhare of leiſure, to amuſe himſelf 
with the wretched trifles they exhibit. 

IT affects me with an indignant pity, to ſee 
ſuch people as theſe, who are ſupported by a 
ſort of contribution from each ſpectator, im- 
pudently crowd their judges together in a 
ſcanty pit, where, continually on their ſeat, 
and preſſing againſt each other, they ſuffer a 
thouſand tortures ; and where they are not per- 


(a) There is an Nential difference between the Freach 
and Italian comedians ; the firſt are fully perſuaded that 
they are perſons of merit, and in conſequence are inſolent; 
the ſecond are directed entirely by mercenary motives : 
the one, from ſelf.conceit, ſhew a want of due reſpet | 


for the public; the others ſtrive to pleaſe it from a prin» 
ciple of avarice. 


9 mitted 
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mitted to complain, though on the point of 
being ſuffocated (a). A people who, even in 
their entertainments, can endure ſo troubleſome 
a ſervitude, ſhow to what degree of ſlavery they 
may be reduced. Thus, all thoſe pleaſures 
boaſted of at a diſtance are, on] a near ap- 
proach, but troubles ; and we muſt walk over 
the heads of the multitude, if we would 
breathe at our eaſe, 


As I don't find myſelf endowed with that 
barbarous courage, adieu; I ſhall be gone. 
You may boaſt of your fine buildings that are 
falling into ruins; ſhow with admiration your 
Louvre, whoſe aſpect does you more diſg race 
than honour, eſpecially. when ſurrounded by ſo 
many-gawdy bawbles, which coſt you more to 
| ſupport, than it did to erect your public mo- 
numents. 


(a) There are no ſeats in the pit at any of the French thea- 
tres; and as thoſe that are bebigd are continually endeawouring 
to get forward, and thoſe before endeavour to keep their flation, 

they are in conflant agitation, not much unlike the mob at a 
Vurd mayor's ſhow : to mend the matter, there are fix of the 
king's guards poſted in the pit, three on each fide; and if any 
one offers to cry out, one of the guards, if it be bis will and 
Nleaſure, takes bim immediately into cuſtody, 

| Bur 
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Ber all this is yet nothing. If I ſhould 
dwell on the horrible diſproportion of fortunes ; 
if I ſhould explain the ſecret cauſes from 
whence it proceeds; if I were to deſcribe your 
manners, without tender and polite, within 
haughty and cruel(a); if I ſhould paint the 
indigence of the unfortunate, and the impoſſi- 
bility of redreſs, while they preſerve their pro- 
bity; if I ſhould enumerate the riches a bad 
man has acquired, and the. degrees of reſpect 
that is ſhown him, in proportion as he becomes 
more depraved (6b) ;,—this would take up too 
much time. Good night. To-morrow will I 
leave you; I fay, to-morrow ; for I can no 


(a) If we except the financiers, who are in general cruel 
and unpolite, the reſt of the rich have but one of thoſe two 
faults ; they either politely ſuffer you to die of hunger, or 


they roughly give you ſome relief, 


(5) Formerly, though they did rot aſſiſt the virtuovs 
man, they, however, eſteemed him. Tt is now no longer 
ſo. I remember the reply of a princeſs to her intendant 
his wages were fix hundred livres, and he complained that 
he was not ſufficiently paid. How then did your predeceſ- 
ſor manage? ſaid the princeſs; he was but ten years in 
my ſervice, and retired with an eſtate of twenty thouſand 
livres a year. Madam, he robbed you, replied the inten- 
dant. Very well, ſays the 9 then do you rob me 
too. 


B 6 longer 
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longer live in a city ſo full of miſery, and that 
has ſo many opportunities of preventing it. 


I am diſguſted with Paris as with London. 
All great cities reſemble each other. Rouſſeau 
has very well ſaid, It ſeems as if the more 
laws men make for their happineſs, when 
ce united in one body, the more depraved they 
« become, and the more they augment the 
'& ſum of their miſeries.” One would, how- 
ever, reaſonably imagine the contrary ; but too 
many are intereſted in oppoſing the general 
good. I will ſearch out ſome village, where in 
a pure air, with tranquil pleaſures, I may de- 
plore the lot of the wretched inhabitants of thoſc 
faſtuous priſons they call cities (a). iS. 
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IT was to little purpoſe that I reminded him 
of the old proverb, Paris was not built in a 
day; that all was now perfection in compari- 
ſon of paſt ages. Perhaps, a few years hence, 
I ſaid, there will be nothing left for you to de- 
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(a) Amidſt the torrent of modes, projects, and amuſe- 
ments, of which one deſtroys the other, and none laſts, 
the minds of the great are loſt, deprived of enjoyment, and 
become as incapable of perceiving the great and beautiful, 


as they are of producing it, 
fire ; 
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ſire; if they ſhall accompliſh, in their full ex- 
tent, the different projects that have been pro- 


poſed, Ah! he replied, there is the foible of 


your nation; projects forever! And can you 
regard them? You are a Frenchman, my 
friend ; and with all your good ſenfe you have 


an attachment to the ſoil. But, be it ſo; when 


all thoſe projects are accompliſhed, I will come 
again to ſee you; till then will I find another 
dwelling-place ; I like not to inhabit amidſt ſo 
many unhappy and diſcontented mortals, whoſe 
very ſuffering looks pierce my heart (a). 


I KNow that it would be eaſy to remedy the 
molt preſſing evils ; but, believe me, they will 
never be remedied ; the means are too ſimple 
to be regarded. I am convinced that they will 
avoid them; I am convinced alſo, that they 
will repeat amongſt you the ſacred word Hu- 
manity, with much affeclation, only to avoid 
performing the duties it implies (5). It is a 

long 


(a) There is no one eſtabliſhment in France that does 
not tend to the detriment of the nation. | 

(5) Accurſed be the writer who flatters the age in which 
he lives, and helps to deceive it; who lulls it with the hiſ- 


tory of its ancient heroes, and virtues that are no more z 
| pal- 
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long time ſince will erred through ignorance, 
and therefore you never reform. Adieu. 


palliates the evils that undermine and devour it; and, 
like a ſubtle mountebank, talks of its florid complexion, 
while the gangrene is preying upon its members. The 
writer of fortitude will never avail himſelf of theſe dan- 
_ gerous deceits. He cries, O my countrymen, you by no 
means reſemble your fathers; you are polite and cruel; 
you have only the appearance of humanity ; baſe and faith- 
lefs, you have not even the courage to commit great 
crimes; yours are all mean and daſtardly, like yourſelves. 
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Jam ſeven hundred and fixty years old. 


T was midnight when my old Engliſhman 

left me. I began to be weary; 1 faſtened 
my door; and retired to reſt, When I had 
cloſed my eye-lids, I dreamt that ages had 
paſſed ſince I laid down to reſt, and that I was 
awake (a). I roſe, and found a weight oppreſs 
me to which I was not accuſtomed ; my hands 
trembled, and my feet ſtumbled ; when I look- 


ed in the glaſs, I could ſcarce recollet my 


viſage; I went to bed with black hair and a 
florid complexion ; but when I roſe, my fore- 
head was furrowed with wrinkles, and my hair 
was white; I ſaw two prominent bones under 
my eyes and a long noſe ; a colour pale and 
wan was ſpread over all my countenance ; when 
I attempted to walk, I was forced to ſupport 
myſelf by my cane ;-I did not find, however, 


(a) When the mind is much affected with any object, 
it readily returns in ſleep, There are aſtoniſhing circum- 
ſtances attending dreams. This, as will appear by the ſe- 
quel, is not very extravagant. | | | 


that 


16 I am ſeven hundrtd and ſixty years old. 


that I had any ill-nature, the too common 
companion of old age. | 


As I went out, I faw a public place, which to 
me was unknown; they had juſt erected a py- 
ramidial column, which attracted the regard of 
the curious. I advanced towards it, and read 
diſtinctly, The year of grace MMD. ; the cha- 
rafters were engraved on marble, in letters of 
gold. At firſt, I imagined that my eyes deceived 
me, or rather, that it was an error of the artiſt's ; 
but I had ſcarce made the reflection, when the 
ſurprize became {till greater; for, directing my 

looks towards two or three edicts of the ſove- 
reign fixed to the wall, which I have always 
been curious to read, I ſaw the ſame date, 
MMD. fairly printed on all of them. - Ha! I 
faid to myſelf, I am then become old indeed, 
without perceiving it. What! have I ſlept ſeven 
hundred and thirty-two years (a)? 


ALL things were changed ; all thoſe places 


that were o well known to me preſented a 


different face, and appeared to be recently em- 


belli ſhed ; Thoſt myſelf amidſt grand and beau- 


0 This work was begun in 1768. 
tiful 
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I am ſeven bunared and ſixty years old. 17 


tiſul ſtreets, that were built in ſtrait lines; I 
entered a ſpacious ſquare, formed by the ter- 
minations of four ſtreets, where there reigned 


ſuch perſect order, that I found not the leaſt 


embarraſſment, nor heard any of thoſe confuſed 
and whimſical cries that formerly rent my 
ears; I ſaw no carriages ready to cruſh me; 
the gouty might have walked there commo- 


diouſly; the city had an animated aſpect, but 


without trouble-or confuſion, 


I was ſo amazed, that I did not at firſtob- 
ſerve the paſſengers ſtop and regard me from 
head to foot with the utmoſt 'aſtonaſhment. 


They ſhrugged the ſhoulder.and: ſmiled, as we 
uſe to do, when we meet a maſk; in fact, my 
dreſs might well PS PU. 
when compared with theirs. 


A CITIZEN (whom I after found to be a 


man of learning) approached me, and ſaid po- 
litely, but with a fixed gravity, . Good old 
man, to what purpoſe is this diſguiſe? Do 
you intend to remind us of the ridiculous 
cuſtoms of a whimſical age? We have no 
inclination to imitate them. Lay aſide this idle 


frolick.” 
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frolick.” What mean you? I replied ; I am 
not diſguiſed; I wear the ſame dreſs that I 
wore yeſterday ; it is your columns and your 
edits that counterfeit. You ſeem to acknow- 
ledge another ſovereign than Lewis the XV. 

I know not what is your defign ; but I eſteem 
it dangerous; and ſo I tell you: maſquerades 
of this ſort are not to be countenanced; men 
muſt not carry their folly to ſuch extent. 
You. are, however, very free impoſtors; for 
you cannot imagine that any thing can convince 
a man againſt the evidence of his own mind. 


WHETHER he thought that I was Gdeli- 
rious, or that my great age made me dote, or 
whatever other ſuſpicion he might have, hne 
aſked me in what year I was born. In 1740, 3 

I replied.— Indeed! why then you are ſeven 
hundred and fixty years of age, We ſhould 
be aſtoniſhed at nothing,” he faid to the crowd 
that ſurrounded me; Enoch and Elias are 
not yet dead; Mathuſalem and ſome others 
have lived nine hundred years; Nicolas Fla- 
mel traverſes the earth like a wandering Jew ; 
and perhaps this gentleman has found the 
immortal elixir, or the philoſopher's ſtone.” 

: | On 


1 am ſeven hundred and ſixty years old. 19 


On pronouncing the laſt words he ſmiled ; 
and every one preſſed toward me with a very 
particular complacency and reſpect. They 
ſeemed all eager to interrogate me; but diſ- 
cretion held them mute ; they contented them- 
ſelves with ſaying, in a low voice, A man of 


the age of Lewis XV, Oh! whata curioſity! 
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F I purchaſe a ſuit of ready-made deaths. 
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3 "BEGAN to be anxious for my ſafety. The 


man of letters ſaid to me, © I ſee you are 
confounded, and therefore willingly offer to be 
your guide. But let us begin, I entreat you, 
by entering the firſt cloth-ſhop we ſhall come 
to; for,” he frankly added, „I cannot be 
your companion, if you are not decently 


| dreſſed. 


© You muſt allow, for example, that, in a 
well-regulated city, where the government for- 
bids all duels, and anſwers for the life of every 
individual, it is uſeleſs, not to ſay indecent, to 
wear a murdering weapon by your fide, to put a 
ſword on, when you go to pray to God, or to 
vifit the ladies or your friends. A ſoldier can 
do no more in a town that is beſieged (a). In 


your age, there were {till ſome remains of the 


F {a) Tn Paris, every man who is not a ſervant, or in trade, 


wears 4 ſword, if be can find money to purchaſe one, which be 
may do there for a few ſhillings, | 
Gothic 


1 purchaſe new cloaths, 21 
Gothic chivalry. it was a mark of honour to 


wear at all times an offenſive weapon; and I 
have read, in an author of your days, that an 
old man would parade with a fword that he 
could no longer uſe. 


« How girding and troubleſome is your 
"dreſs; your ſhoulders and arms are impriſoned; 
your body is preſſed together; your breaſt 'is | 

conſtrained, you can ſcarce breathe; and, why, 
beſeech you, do you expoſe your legs and 
| thighs to the inclemency of the ſeaſons ? Each 
age produces new modes; but either Iam much 
deceived, or our dreſs is both e and ſa- 
lutary. Obſerve it.“ 


In fact, the manner in which he was dreſſed, 
though new to. me, had nothing in it diſguſtful. 
His hat (a) had not the dark and gloomy co- 
lour, nor the troubleſome corners of ours; there 
remained nothing but the cap, or body of the 
hat, which was ſurrounded by a ſort of cape, 


(a) If I were to write a hiſtory of France, I ſhould pay - 
a particular regard to the chapter of bats.. This, little ſub- 
ject, treated with, care, would he curious and intereſting. 
would contraſt the Engliſh-and French ; and ſhow, that 


when the former n the latter ware a ſmall hat, 
ha. the reverſe, 


that 


22 Ipurchaſe new cloaths. 
that rolled up, or was , as the ſeaſon 
required. | 


Hrs hair, neatly combed, formed a knot be- 
hind his head, and a flight tinge of powder left 
the natural] colour vifible (a). Far diſtant from 
the plaiſtered pyramid of ſcented pomatum ; or 
thoſe ſtaring wings, that give a frightful aſpect 
to the wearer ; or thoſe immoveable buckles, 
that deſtroy the grace of the flowing curls. His 
neck was not tightly bound with muſlin (6) ; 
but ſurrounded with a cravat more or leſs warm, 
according to the ſeaſon. His arms enjoyed 
| their full liberty in ſleeves moderately large | 
and his body, neatly incloſed in a ſort of veſt, 
was covered with a cloak, in form of a gown, 
ſalutary in the cold and rainy ſeaſons. 


| RovuND his waiſt he wore a long ſaſh that 
had a graceful look, and preſerved an equal 


(a) There are at preſent three or four hundred methods 
of dreſſing the hair of a man of faſhion, O, how profound 
are the arts! Who can pretend to purſue them through all 
their details ! 

(5) The neck-pieces that are now worn are of more ſer- 
vice than the ſuperficial obſerver may imagine. The town 
air, high living, and other matters, make us look pale. 
Now, thoſe necks, by driving the blood up into the face, 


reſtore us to a natural complexion, 
warmth. 


I purchaſe new cath, 2 3 


warmth. He had none of thoſe garters that 
bind the hams and reſtrain the circulation. He 
wore a long ſtocking, that reached from the 
foot to the waiſt ; and an eaſy ſhoe, in form of a 
buſkin, incloſed his foot. . | 


He carried me into a ſhop, where I was to 
change my dreſs : I fat down in a chair; but it 
was not one of thoſe that are hard ſtuffed, and 
fatigue inſtead of refreſhing ; it was a ſort of 
ſmall alcove, lined with mat, and turned on a 
pivot, according to the direction of the body. 
could ſcarce think that I was in a tradeſman's 
op; for it was quite light, and I heard no 


praung about honour and conſcience. 


C. H A, P. IV. 
The Porters of Paris (a). 


Y guide became every moment more fa- 
7 miliar : he agreed for the price of my 
new-dreſs, which came to a louis-d'or. When I 
gave it the ſhop-keeper, he promiſed to keep it 
as an antiquity. They -paid ready money at 
every ſhop; for thoſe people, lovers of a ſcru- 
pulous probity, know not the meaning of the 
word credit, which, on one fide or the other, 
ſerves as a veil to an induſtrious fraud. The art 
of contracting debts and not paying them was 


no longer the ſcience of the beau- monde (5). 
WHEN 


(a) The porters of Paris carry their burdens in a long baſket 
frapped over the ſhoulders, and reaches down to the waiſt; and 
of theſe there are near as many women as men. 


(5) Whep Charles VII. king of France, was at Bourges, 
he ordered a pair of boots to be made for him. As they 
were trying on, his intendant entered, and ſaid tothe ſhoe- 
maker, Take away your boots; we can't pay for them 
for ſome time; his majeſty can wear his old ones a month 
longer.” The king commended the intendant; and he 
deſerved to have ſuch a man in his ſervice. What will ſome 


young . rake ay to this, who, while he is trying on his 
boots, 


The Porters of Paris. 45 
Wren I came out, the crowd. ſtill ſurround - 


ed me; but there was-nothing either jeering 
or inſulting in their behaviour; merely a buzz 
from every ſide; That's the man who is ſe- 


ven hundred and ſixty years old. How unfor- 
tunate muſt he have been in the W of his 


e 


I was aſtoniſhed to find ſo much elegance, 
and ſo little embarraſſment in the ſtreets. One 
would have ſaid it was the Fete · Dieu (). The 


boots laughs within himſelf, to think how he ſhall trick tlie 
poor wo kman. He deſpiſes the man whom he has defraud- 
eo, and ſpends the money in debauchery, It were happy, if 
the baſeneſs of his ſoul was imprinted on his front ; on 
that. front which bluſhes not, when he turns down the 
corner of each ſtreet to ſhun the eye of a creditor, I could 
wiſh, that every man in Paris, who was dreſſed beyond- his 
ſtation, ſhould be obliged, under a ſevere penalty, to carry 
his tayloc's receipt in his pocket. | 


(a) He who is in poſſeſſion of the ſubſidies * finances 
of a ſtate is deſpotic in the full extent of the term ; 3 and 22 
he does not make all bend before him, it is becauſe it is not 
always for his intereſt to exert all his power, 


(5) Thisfeaſt, which is in the month of June, is, at Paris, the 
greateſt in the year the ſhops are not only ſhut, but every houſe 
is bung with tapeſtry, from the firft floor to the ground z; all the 

| Preets through cobieh the everal proceſſions aſs are ſewept, and 

ftrewed with flowers; and no carriages are Suffered to paſs. 

Vo. I. „„ 43 city, 
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city, however, appeared to be extremely po- 
pulous. | 


| Trent was in each ſtreet a guard that pre- 
ſerved the public order, and directed the courſe 
of the carriages, and of the porters; it took par- 
ticular care to procure a free paſſage for the 
latter, whoſe burdens were proportioned to their 
ſtrength. You heard not here a wretch panting 
for breath, covered with ſweat, his eyes red 
with ſtraining, and his head bent down, groan 
under a load that would have charged a beaſt 
of burden, among a humane people; the rich 
were not permitted to ſport with humanity, by 
virtue of a few pieces of money ; nor did you 
ſee the weak and delicate ſex, born to perform 
the ſoft and pleaſing duties of lite, transformed 
into beaſts of burden; in the public markets, 
| bending under weights to which their ſtrength 
was unequal, and accuſing the 2 inſenſibility 
of thoſe men who were the tranquil ſpectators 
of their labours. Reſtored to thei proper ſta- 
tion, the women attcnded to thoſe duties only, 
which the Creator has enjoined them, to bear 
children, and be the conſolation of thoſe who 


protect them from the evils of life, 


CHAP. 


C n A r. V. 
The CARRIAGES. 


8 mat all who went took the 
right hand, and all who came the leſt (a). 
This ſimple method of avoiding obſtruction 
has been lately diſcovered; ſo true it is, that 
all uſeful inventions are produced by time (3). 
By this regulation all obſtructions are avoided, 
and every paſſage is left free. From the public 
feſtivals, where the greateſt concourſe of people 

reſort, to enjoy au entertainment of which they 
are naturally fond, and of which it would be 
unjuſt to deprive them, each one returns to his 
home without detriment or danger. I faw not 
there that ridiculous and turbulent Gght of an 


innumerable number of coaches entangled with 
I fi vil ; . - 


(a) A frenges can by no means conceive what it is that 
in France occaſions a perpetual movement among the peo- 
ple, who, from morning to evening, are abſent ſrom their 
houſes, ſrequently without any buſineſs, though in an in- 
comprehenſible . 


(65) bis met bod, I an informed, has been long 4 in * in · 
perial city F Vienna. 


C 2 each 
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each other, and the whole body remain im- 
moveable for three hours together; while the 
gilded fop, the helpleſs wretch who ſuffers 
himſelf to be drawn along, forgetting that he 


has legs, cries out from the coach-window, 
and laments that he is not able to advance (). 


- Tre greateſt quantity of people form a cir- 
culation that is free, eaſy, and perfectly regu- 
lar. I met a hundred carriages loaded with 
proviſions or moveab!es for one coach, and 
even in that there was only a man who appeared 
to be infirm. What are become, I ſaid, of thoſe 
carriages completely. gilt, painted, and varniſh- 
ed, that in my time crowded the ſtreets of Paris? 
Have you then no farmers of taxes, no courte- 
Zans (5), no petits maitres? Formerly thoſe 
three deſpicable tribes inſulted the public, and 
vied with each other in attracting the regard of 
the honeſt citizen, who fled with precipitation 


— — 
P 6 ⁰² we <9 44 Se oo — 
* _— 4 6 * * 
r N 3 : 


(a) This droll fight of a number of carriages, intended 

for expedition, blocked up for a long time by each other, 

while the maſters are fretting and the coachmen ſwearing, 
_ affords ſome ſatisſaction to the perſecuted foot-paſſenger. 


f (5) We have ſeen a ſuperb carriage, drawn by fix borſes, 
ſumptuouſly harneſſed, through two rows of wondering 
artiſans, who bare- headed ſaluted a - ſtrumpet. 

i” 6. 1 before 
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before them, leſt he ſhould be cruſhed by their 
chariot-wheels. The nobility of my days re- 
garded the ſtreets of Paris as the liſts of the 
Olympic games, and placed their glory in the 
havock they made with their horſes; then it 
was, let him ſave himſelf that can.” ; 


Tos ſort of courſes,” he replied, ec are 
no longer permitted. Juſt ſumptuary laws have 
ſuppreſſed that barbarous luxury, which ſerved 
only to propagate a race of lackies and horſes (a). 
The favourites of fortune no longer indulge i in 
that criminal luxury ſo injurious to the poor: 
The nobles of our day uſe their own legs, and 


therefore have more money and leſs of the 
gout, | 


& You ſee, Hiowevety fonts: eee they 
belong to ancient magiſtrates, or to men diſtin- 
guiſhed by their ſervices, and bending under the 
weight of years. It is permitted to them only to 
roll ſlowly over the pavement, where the low- 
elt citizen is reſpected. Should one of theſe 
have the misfortune to lame any paſſenger, he 


| (a) Thoſe expenſive ſots, who parade with a crowd of 
valets, have been juſtly compared to certain inſets, who, 
though they have many feet are remarkably Now in motion. 


C 3 would 
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would inſtantly deſcend from his coach, place 
the injured perſon in it, and, at his own ex- 
pence, provide him with a carriage for the re- 
mainder of his days. But this never happens ; 
they who are permitted to have coachesare men 
of merit, who think it no diſgrace to let their 
horſes give place to a citizen. 


« OR ſovereign himſelf frequently goes on 
foot amongſt us ; ſometimes he even honours 
our dwellings with his preſence; and almoſt al- 
ways, when tired with walking, reſts himſelf in 
the ſhop of ſome artiſan (a); he loves to obſerve 
that natural equality which ought to reign 
among men; he meets in our eyes with no- 
thing but love and gratitude ; our acclamations 
proceed from the heart, and his heart receives 
them with complacency ; he is a ſecond Henry 
IV. he has the fame dignity of ſoul, the ſame 
benevolence of temper, the ſame noble ſimpli- 
City ; but he is more fortunate : the public ways 
receive from his footſteps a ſacred impreſſion. 
that every one reveres ; none dare breed riot; 
they are aſhamed to cauſe the leaft diſorder. 


(a) This was a frequent pracrice of ile late Stariflaus, ling 
Poland, in the latter part of bis Ife. | 
Es 7 12 « Tf 
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The Carriages. 31 
« If the king ſhould come by,” they fay ; that 
fole reflection would, I believe, ſtop a civil war. 
How powerful is example, when it proceeds 


from the firit perſon in the nation ! how does 
it affect! what command it has over all men! 


it becomes an inviolable law, 


e 


CHA P. VI. 


The embraidered Hat. 


HINGS ſeem to me ſomewhat changed, 

I faid to my guide; I obſerve that every 

one is dreſſed in a fimple modeſt manner; and 
in all our walk, I have not ſeen either gold 
clothes or laced ruffles. In my time, a puerile 
and deſtructive luxury had turned all their 
brains ; a body without a ſoul was covered with 
lace; and the automaton then reſembled a man. 
—* That is the very reaſon which induced us 
to deſpiſe that ancient livery of pride; our eyes 
are not confined to the ſurface. When a man 
is known to excell in his art, he has no need of a 
rich habit, nor of magnificent apartments, to 
recommend him; he wants not admirers to ex- 
tol him, or protectors to ſupport him; bis ac- 
tions ſpeak, and each citizen is deſirous that he 
ſhould receive the recompence of his merit ; 
they who purſue the ſame career are the firſt to 
ſollicit in his favour ; each one preſents a peti- 
tion, in which the ſervices that he has rendered 


the ſtate are diſplayed in the ſtrongeſt colours. 
| „ Our 
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ec OuR monarch fails not to invite to his 
court the man who is dear to his people; he en- 
deavours to receive inſtruction from him; for 
he does not imagine that all knowledge was 
given him at his birth; he profits by the lucid 
inſtructions of him that has made ſome grand 
object the conſtant ſubject of his enquiry ; he 
preſents that man. with a hat, on which the 

_ wearer's name is embroidered ; and that diſ- 
tinction far outweighs thoſe ribbands, blue, red, 
and yellow, with which were formerly dreſſed 
up, men that were abſolutely unknown to o their 
country (a). 50 


VVov will readily believe, that an infamous 
character dare not preſent itfelf before a public 
that would immediately diſcover the deceit. 

| Whoever bears one of theſe honourable hats has 
free acceſs to all places ; at all times, he is ad- 


(a) The vanity of the ancients conſiſted in deriving 
their origin from the gods; ſome laboured to prove them- 
ſelves the nephews of Neptune, the grandſons of Venus, 
the coufin-germans of Mars; others, more modeſt, con- 
tented themſelves with being deſcended from ſome river, 
nymph, or nayaid. Our modern coxcombs have a more 
gloomy ambition; they would derive their deſcent from 
the depths of obſcurity. 


©. 2 > mn. 
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mitted to the foot of the throne ; that is a fun- 
damental law : therefore, when a prince or a 
duke has done nothing to obtain the embroider- 
ed hat, he enjoys his wealth, but is intitled to 
no honours; he is regarded with the ſame in- 


difference as an obſcure citizen, who mixes and 
is Joſt in the crowd. | 


«© BoTH policy and reaſon authoriſe this diſ- 
tinction; it can be diſpleaſing to thoſe only who 
find themſelves incapable of ever attaining it. 
Man is not ſufficiently perfect to do good mere- 
ly for the fake of good. This ſort of nobility, 
as you will eaſily believe, is perſonal only, nor 
| hereditary ; nor is it venal. At the age of twen- 
ty-one, the ſon of an illuſtrious citizen preſents 
himſelf before a tribunal, who determine whe- 
ther he ſhall enjoy the prerogatives of his father. 
From his paſt conduct, and ſometimes from the 
hopes that he gives, they confirm the honour 
that appertains to a citizen dear to his country; 
but if the ſon of Achilles be a baſe Therſites, 
we turn our eyes from him, that he may not 
have the ſhame of bluſhing before us; he de- 
ſcends into an oblivion, as deep as his father's 
glory was exalted. 
| « Ty 


* 
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ce In your time, they puniſhed vice, but they 
aſſigned no recompence to virtue; a very im- 
perfect legiſlation. Among us, the man of cou- 
rage, who has ſaved the life of a citizen (a), who 
has prevented ſome public calamity, who has 
performed ſome act of great utility, wears the 
embroidered hat, and his reſpeCtable name ex- 
poſed to the public view, gives him precedence 
to the man of wealth, though it were equal to 
that of Midas or Plutus (5). That, I replied, 
is highly juſt. In my time, they gave, indeed, 
a red hat, which they fetched from beyond the 
ſeas; but it implied no merit in the wearer; it 
was a mere inſtance of ambition: and I know 
not well on. what pretence they obtained it. 


() It is aſtoniſhing that they allot no reward to the 
man who has ſaved the life of another, perhaps, at the riſk 
of his own, An ordinance of the police gives ten crowns 
to the waterman who takes up a drowned body, but no- 
thing to him who ſaves a citizen in imminent danger of 
drowning. | | 

(5) When an extreme thirſt for wealth poſſeſſes every 
breaſt, the glow and ſpirit of virtue vaniſhes, and go- 
vernment can only reward by large premiums, thoſe who 
were formerly ſatisfied with titles of honour. Monarchs 
ſhould therfore create that ſpecies of wealth; but, as we 
ſaid, it will be current only while the minds of men are 
ſuſeeſpt ible of noble impreſſions. | 
C. 6. | CHAP. 
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The B- idge re- baptiſed. 


E HEN our converſation is intereſting, 


| the length of the way becomes imper- 
ceptible. I no longer felt the weight of age, be- 
ing quite re-juvenated by the ſight of ſo many 
new objects. But what did I diſcover ! O hea- 
vens, what a proſpect ! I found myſelf on the 
borders of the Seine, where my enchanted fight 
+ behelda long extent of the moſt beautiful build- 
ings; the Louvre was finiſhed ; and the ſpace 
that was between that and the palace of the Thu- 
illeries formed an immenſe place, where they 
celebrated the public ſhews z a new gallery cor- 
reſponded to the old one of Perrault, which was 
ſtill beheld with admiration. Theſe two auguſt 
monuments, thus united, formed the the moſt 
magnificent palace in the univerſe. All the 
artiſts of diſtinguiſhed merit reſided in this 
palace, and formed the moſt reſpectable part of 
the attendants of a monarch, who valued no- 
thing ſo much as patronizing thoſe arts that 
— be gave 


* 
48.5 
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gave birth to the glory and happineſs of his em- 
pire. I ſaw a ſuperb public place that was capa- 
- ble of containing the whole body of the citi- 
zens ; a temple was in front ; it was the temple 
of Juſtice ; the architecture of that building 
correſponded with the dignity of the object. 


Is that the Pont - Neuf ? I cried. . How it is 
decorated What mean you by the Pont- 
Neuf? We have given it another name; and 
many others have we changed, to give them 
ſuch as were more appoſite or ſignificant; for 
nothing has a greater influence on the people 
than the uſe of juſt and expreſſive terms. Be- 
hold the bridge of Henry IV. As it forms a 
communication between the two parts of the 
city, it could not bear a more reſpectable title. 
In each of the ſemicircles, we have placed the 
ſtatues of thoſe great men, who, like him, were 
the friends of mankind, and ſought nothing but 
the good of their country. We have not heſi- 
tated to place beſide him the chancellor L*Hopi- 
tal, Sully, Jeannin, and Colbert. What a trea- 
tiſe on morality! What public lecture is fo 
eloquent, ſo perſuaſive, as this range of heroes, 
whoſe figures, though dumb, yet expreſlive, 
tell to every one how great and deſireable it is 

; to 


| 38 The Bridge re- baptiſed. 


to obtain the public eſteem. Your age had not 
the glory to perform ſuch an action.“ — Alas! 
my age found the greateſt difficulties in the 
ſmalleſt enterpriſes ;-they made the moſt extra- 
orardiny preparatives to announce with pomp an 
abortion; a grain of ſand ſtopped the movement 
of the moſt boaſted ſprings; in ſpeculation, they 
erected the moſt-noble fabrics ; the tongue and 
the pen ſeemed to be the univerſal inſtru- 
ments. All things have their time. Our age 
was that of innumerable projects; yours is that 
of execution. I congratulate you on your feli- 
.city, and rejoice to think that I have lived & 


4399 
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Da new Paris. 


O turning my ſight toward that part where 
ſtood the bridge formerly called Pont - au- 


Change, I ſaw that it was no longer loaded 


with wretched hovels (a); my view extended 
with pleaſure along the vaſt courſe of the Seine, 


and the proſpect, ſtrictly regular, was further 


graced by novelty. 


THESE, indeed, are admirable improve- 
ments “ *Tis true; yet 'tis pity, that they 
ſhould remind us of a fatal accident cauſed by 


(a) The thouſands of men that reſort to the ſame ſpot, 
who dwell in houſes of ſeven ſtories, who crowd together 
in narrow ſtreets, who inceſſantly labour an exhauſted ſoil, 
while nature ſets before-them a vaſt and pleaſant country, 
is an object, in the eye of a philoſopher, highly aſtoniſh- 
ing. The rich repair thither to increaſe their power, and 


prevent an abufe of their power by that power itſelf. The 


poor cheat, flatter, and ſet themſelves to ſale. They who 
don't ſucceed are hanged; the others become perſons of 
conſequence. It is eaſy to conceive, that in this perpetual 
and brutal conflict of intereſts, the duties of the man ora 
of the citizen are ſcarce longer to bs found, 


you? 
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your negligence.” —How our negligence? if you 
pleaſe. —* Hiſtory relates that you talked per- 
petually of pulling down thoſe miſerable houſes, 
without performing it. On a certain day, there- * 


fore, when your magiſtrates preceded a ſump- 


tuous feaſt with afire-work, in order to comme- 
morate the anniverſary of ſome ſaint, to whom, 


doubtleſs, France had great obligations : the fir- 


ing of the cannon, the petards, and mines, over- 
threw the ruinated houſes built on thoſe old 
bridges; they tottered, and fell on the wretched 


inhabitants; the fall of one was the ruin of an- 


other; a thouſand citizens periſhed ; and the 
magiſtrates, to whom appertained the revenues 
of the PR. curſed not only the fire-work, but 
the very feaſt. | L 
The ſucceeding years they made not fo 

much noiſe- about nothing ; the money that 
ſprung up in the air, or cauſed dangerous indi- 
geſtions, was employed in forming a capital for 


the reſtoring and maintaining of bridges; they 


regretted the not having obſerved this method 
before; but it was the fate of your age to diſre- 


, gard their follies, though enormous, ,t till they 


were completely finiſhed, 


4 Lr 
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„ LET us walk, if you pleaſe, this way; you 
will ſee ſome demolitions that we have made, I 
think, not improperly. The two wings of the 
Quatre Nations (a) no longer ſpoil one of the 
fineſt quays, and perpetuate the vindictive tem- 
per of a cardinal. We have placed the town- 
houſe oppoſite to the Louvre. When we give 
any public entertainment, we think juſtly that 
it is intended for the people; the place is 
ſpacious ; no one is.injured by the fire-works, 
or by the brutality of the ſoldiers, who, they 
ſay, in your time, (can it be believed?) ſome- 
times wounded the citizens, and wounded 

them with impunity 2 : | 


« You fee that we have ce 
ſeverab kings that ſucceeded yours on the middle 

of each bridge. This range of monarchs, elevated 

without pomp, in the center of Paris, affords a 


(a) Arcoltege of that name, _ oppoſite abe Loware, founded = 
| by cardinal Mazarin, for the education of e pupils of four 
nations, which are Italy, Germany, Flanders, and Rouſfilton, 
county in e Pyrenees, between Languedac and Catalonia. 


(5) This is what I have ſeen, and of which 1 here pub- 
licly accuſe the magiſtrates, who ought to be more ſolliei- 
tous for the life of one citizen than for twenty public fire- 
works, .. PIO 


grand 
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grand and intereſting proſpect over the river 


that adorns and refreſhes the city, and of which 
they appear to be the tutelary deities. 'Thus 
Placed, like the good Henry IV. they have a 
more popular air than when incloſed in ſquares, 
where the eye is bounded (a). Theſe, grand 
and natural, were erected without any great ex- 
pence ; our kings, after their deceaſe, did not 


impoſe that laſt tribute, which in your age op- 


preſſed the ſubject, already exhauſted. x: 


I oBsERVE, wich great n that you 


have taken away the ſlaves that were chained to 
the feet of the ſtatues of our kings (5); that you 


have obliterated every faſtuous inſcription (c): 


- (a) The houſte of the farmers of the public taxes, for 
the moſt part; encircle the ſtatues of our kings g; ſo that 
they cannot, even after r beipg furrounded 
by ſcoundrels, 


(5) Lewis XIV. uſed to fay, that of all the W 
in the world, that of the grand Turk pleaſed him moſt. A 
(e) This evidently refers to the outr{ flatue of Lewis XIV. in 
the Place des Vicroires, and to the bombaſtic inſcription on the pe- 
deflal, which calls him, ©* the immortal man,” It is but juſtice 


to the Parifians to add, that they are in general diſguſted with 
the one and the ether, - 


and 
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and though that groſs flattery is of all others the 
leaſt dangerous, you have carefully avoided even 
the appearance of fatſhood and oſtentation. 


Tk tell me; that the Baſtile has been to- 
tally demoliſhed by a prince who did not think 
himſelf a god among men, but held the Judge 
of kings in due reverence. They ſay, moreover, 
that on the ruins of that hideous caſtle (fo pro- 
perly called the Place of Vengeance, and of a 
royal vengeance) they have erected a temple to 
Clemency ; that no citizen is ſnatched from 
ſociety, without his proceſs being firſt publicly 
made; that a lettre de cachet is a term unknown 
to the people, and ſerves only to exerciſe the cu- 
nioſity of thoſe who buſy themſelves with inveſ⸗ 
tigating the antiquated terms of barbarous ages: 
There had been, they added, a treatiſe com- 

poſed, intitled, A Parallel between a Lettre 
de Cachet and the Aſiatic Bow- String.” 8 


Wr arrived inſenſibly at the Thuilleries, 
where every one was admitted; and it now ap- 


peared to me more charming than cver(a). They 
(a) To refuſe the common people an entrance into this | 
garden ſeems to me a wanton inſult, and of a higher de- 

Free than is commonly imagined. 
| made 


= _— —_— = 
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made me no demand for a ſeat in that royal gar- 


den. We found ourſelves at the Place of Lewis 
XV. My guide, taking me by the hand, ſaid, 
with a ſmile, © You mult have ſeen the 1 inau- 
guration of this equeſtrian ſtatue.— Ves; 

was then young, and no leſs curious than at jb 
ſent. —** But, do you know,” he ſaid, that it 
is a chef-d'ceuvre worthy of our age? We ſtill 
conſtantly admire it; and when we furvey the 
perſpective of the palace, it appears, eſpecially by 
the ſetting ſun, crowned with the moſt illuſtrious 
rays. Theſe magnificent viſtas form 3 a happy « en- 


cloſure; and he who projected the plan was, by 


no means, deſtitute of taſte; he had the ſaga- 


city to foreſee the effect they would one day 


produce. a I have read, however, chat, i in your 


day, there were men as jeaſous as ignorant, 
who vented their cenſure. againſt this ſtatue and 
place, which they ought to have admired (a). 
If, at this time, there ſhould be a man ſtupid 


; 60 It is only in bine chat k hs art ef Laie mieses 
is not regarded as a' merit. A Frenchman is not more 
eaGlyknown by tus countsnance dod his accent than by the 
legerity with which he talks and determines on all ſub- 
jects; he never knows er * I underſtand no- 


thing of that.?“ 
enough 
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enough to utter ſuch abſurdities, he would cer · 
tainly be treated with the een 


1 CONTIN VED my e 1 but 
the detail would be too long: beſide, in recol- 
letting a dream, ſomething is always loſt. The 
corner of every ſtreet preſented a beautiful 
fountain, from which there flowed a pure and 
limpid ſtream that fell into a ſhell, whoſe. furs 
face reſembled the beaten ſilver, and the tranſ- 
parency of the water invited the thirſty paſſen 
gers to a ſalutary refreſnment. The clear 
ſtream that fell from the fountain, as it flowed 
through the ſtreets plentifully waſhed the pave- 
ment. 


<« Behold the project of your M. Deſpar- 
cieux, member of the academy of ſciences, com- 
pletely accompliſhed. See how every houſe is 
furniſhed with that which i is of all things the 

moſt uſeful, the moſt neceſſary. What elegance 
to our dwellings, what refreſhment to the air, 
is derived from this ſingle circumſtance. 


„Wk no longer erect thoſe dan gerous chim- 
nies which threatened to cruſh each paſſenger 
by their fall ; our roofs have not that Gothic 
6 de- 
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declivity, from which a guſt of wind could blow 
the tiles into the moſt. frequented ſtreets.” — 
We aſcended to the top of one of their houſes 
by a luminous ſtair· caſe. What a pleaſure was 
it tome, who love the free air and an extenſive 
proſpect, to find the tops of the houſes orna- 
mented with pots of flowers, and covered with 
ſweet-ſcented arbours ; the ſummit of each 
houſe offered ſuch a terras, and as they were ali 
of an equal height, they formed together one 
vaſt and delightful garden; ſo that the whole 
city, when viewed from the top of ſome tower, 
appeared to be crowned with vera fruits, 
and flowers. 


Inzzp not tell you,that the Hotel Dieu was 
no longer incloſed in the center of the city. It 
any ſtranger or citizen falls ſick, when diſtant 
from his country or his family, we. do not, they 
ſaid, impriſon him as they did in your time, in a 
noiſome bed, between a corpſe and one expiring 
in agonies, to breathe the noxious vapours from 
the dead and the dying, and convert a fimple in- 
diſpoſition into a cruel diſeaſe. We have divided 
that hoſpital- into twenty diſtin& houſes, which 
are 8 at the different extremities of the city. 

od 1 By 
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By that means, the foul air which exhaled from 
that horrid gulph (a) is diſperſed, and no longer. 
dangerous to the capital. The ſick, moreover. 
are not driven to thoſe hoſpitals by extreme in- 
digence ; they do not go thither already ſtruck 
with the idea of death, and merely to ſecure an, 
interment z but becauſe they there find more 
ready and efficacious ſuccour than in their own 
habitations. You there no longer ſee that hor-, 
rid mixture, that ſhocking confuſion, whith 
announced a place of vengeance rather than of, 
charity. Each patient has a ſeparate bed, and 
can expire without reviling the haman race. 
They have ſcrutiniſed the accounts of the di- 
rectors. O ſhame! O grief! O incredible 


(a) Six . wretches are crowded together in the F; 
wards of the Hotel Dieu, where the air has no circulation. 
The arm of the river, which flows by it, receives all Its 
filth, and abounds with the ſeeds of corruption, is drank 
by one half of the city. In that part of. the river which 
waſhes the quay Pelletier, and between the two, bridges, 
a great number of dyers pour in their dregs three times a 
week. I have ſeen the water retain a dingy hue for more | 
than fix hours after, The arch that compoſes the quay. 
de Gevres is the fink of peſtilence ; the inhabitants of all 
that part of the town drink an infected water, and breathe 
empoiſoned air. The money that is ſo prodigally ſpent i in 
fire-works would be ſufficient to rid the city of this curſe. 


guilt 
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guilt! that men ſhould enrich themſelves with 


the ſubſtance of the poor, find happineſs in the 
miſeries of their fellow-creatures, drive a gain- 
ful bargain with death — But no more; the 
time for thoſe iniquities is paſt; ; the aſylum 
of the wretched is regarded as the temple 
where the Divinity pours bis ſacred influence 
with the greateſt complacency; thoſe enor- 
mous abuſes are all corrected, and the poor ſick 
mortal has now nothing to encounter but his 
diſeaſe, and, oppreſſed by that alone, he ſuffers 


in Wenee (9). 


LEARNED 


419) I have ſometimes walked with flow and colitary 
ſteps through the wards of the Hotel Dieu at Paris. What 
place more proper to meditate on the fate of man? I have 
there ſeen inhuman avarice decorated with the name of 
public charity; 1 have ſeen the dying, crowded cloſer to- 


_ gether than They ought to be in the grave, precipitate the 


death of their miſerable companions ; I have ſeen their 
pangs and their tears regarded with a general unconcern ; 
the ſword of death ſtruck on the right and on the leit, and 
not a ſigh was heard; one would have thought that they 
were killing beaſts in a ſlaughter- houſe. I have ſeen men ſo 
hardened by this ſight, as to wonder that any one ſhould be 


affected. A few days aſter, I have been at the opera. 


What a profuſe amuſement Decorations, actors, muſi- 
cians! an enormous expence to procure a pompous enter- 
tainment ! What will poſterity ſay, when they ſhall be told 

that 
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© LEARNED and humane phyſicians here 
affiduouſly examine each particular patient; not 
pronounce ſentence of death, by promiſcuouſly 
dictating general precepts. By their diſcerning 
and attentive conduct, health is ſoon reſtored, 
The phyſicians we rank among the moſt re- 
ſpectable of our citizens. In fact, what em- 
ployment more amiable, more illuſtrious, more 
worthy of a virtuous and ſagacious being, than 
to preſerve the delicate thread of our days, by 
nature frail and fleeting, but by art rendered 
ſtrong and durable? But your general hoſpi- 
tal, where is that ſituated?—“ We have no 
general hoſpital (a), no Bicetre (4), no places 
| | > 


that two ſo different places could cobalt! in the ſame city. 
How, alas! can they exiſt on the ſame ſpot ?- Does not 
the one neceſſarily exclude the other ? A ſhort time after 
the royal academy of muſic overwhelmed my ſoul ;. the 
firſt ſtroke of the bow brought before my eyes the mourn- 
ful bed of thoſe dying wretches. 


(a) The Hoſpital General of Paris is a ſort of general Work « 
bouſe, It is ſaid to contain ten or eleven thouſand . 


(Y) In the — the Rivers; there is à room cal! ed 
the Salle de Force, that is 4 type of the infernal regions. 
Six hundred wretches, crowded together, oppreſſed by 
their miſeries, by a foul air, by the vermin that devour 
Vos. 1 D them, 
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of confinement, or rather diſtraction. A found 
| body has no need of the cautery. Luxury, in 
your time, had gangrened the vital parts of your 
_ conſtitution ; your political body was covered 

with ulcers ; and, inſtead of gently healing 
| thoſe ſhameful ſores, you added to them freſh 
malignity. You thought to have extinguiſhed 


them, by deſpair, and by a rancour ſtill more cruel, live in 
the fermentation of a ſt.fled rage; it is the puniſhment of 
Mezentius a thouſand times multiplied +. The magiſtrates 
are deaf to the cries of theſe unhappy people. We have 
ſeen them murder their goalers, the ſurgeons, the very 
- prieſt that attend them, with the ſole view of being deli- 
vered from that place and expiring with more freedom on 
the ſcaffold. It has been juſtly remarked, that death would 
be a leſs barbarous puniſhment than what they ſuffer, O 
ye inhuman magiſtrates! iron-hearted wrerches, unwor- 
thy the name of men |! you offend againſt humanity till 
more than thoſe you puniſh! No band of ruffians in the 
midſi of their ferocity, ever exerciſed d delties like yours. 
Dare to ſeem ill more inhuman, but execute more ſpeedy 
1 juftice ; Tet fice to their priſon, and burn them all alive; 
you will ſpare them the greater miſery of attending your 
determinations in their horrible ſlavery: but, alas! you 
- {ſeem onlx anxious to protract it. | | 
Might not each of theſe unhappy men, have a heavy 
weight fixed to his foot, and be ſent to till the ground? 


Noz they are the victims of an arbitracy power that you 


b ABT 10 


would conceal from every eye.---I underſtand you. 
| 4 Vide irg. En. 115. vlii. ver. 483. 
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b vice, by cruelty; you were inhuman, becauſe 
you were incapable of forming juſt laws (a). 


„ You found 1t more eaſy to torment the 


| guilty and unfortunate than to prevent diſorder 


-and miſery. Your barbarous violence has.only 
ſerved to harden the hearts of criminals, ' and 
to make them more deſperate. And what have 
you gained by this conduct? Tears, diſtracted 
cries, and curſes. You ſeem to have modelled 


your places of confinement after your idea of 


that horrible dwelling you called the infernal re- 


gions, where the miniſters of vengeance ac- * 


cumulate tortures, for the horrid pleaſure of 
infliding a laſting puniſhment on beings full 
of agony and 1mploring mercy. 


« To-conclude, for to enumerate all would 
take up too much time, you even knew not 


(a) Yes, magiſtrates, it is your ignorance, your Nle- 


neſs, and precipitation, that cauſe deſpair among the poor. 
Vou impriſon a man for a mere trifle, and. place him by 


the fide of a miſcreant: you cot ruptꝭ: ou poiſon his 


mind, and then leave him, forgot, amidſt a herd of aban- 
doned wretches ; but he does not forget your injuſtice; as 


ydu obſerve no proportion between the crime and the pu- 


puniſhment, he imitates your example, and all things be- 
come to him equal, 
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| howto employ your beggars; the utmoſt diſcern- 
ment of your government conſiſted in ſhutting 
them up, and leaving them to periſh with hun- 
ger. Theſe wretches, who expired by a ſlow death 
in a corner of the kingdom, have notwithſtand- 
ing made us hear their groans; we have not 
been deaf to their obſcure complaints; they 

have pierced through a ſeries of ſeven ages; and 
your baſe tyranny in that inſtance has recalled a 
thouſand others.” | 


I HELD down my head, and was unable to 
reply ; for I had been a witneſs to theſe cruel- 
ties, which I could only lament, for more was 
not in my power (a). After a ſhort ſilence, I 
faid, Ah! do not renew the wounds of my 
heart. God has avenged the evil they did to 
mankind ; he has puniſhed the hardneſs of 
their hearts: you know——But let us purſue 
our walk. You have, I think, ſuffered one of 
our political evils to ſubſiſt ; Paris appears to 
me as populous as in my time; and it was then 
proved, that the head was three times too large 


(a) I have ſatisfied my heart, and executed juſtice; in 
announcing this invaſion of humanity, this horrid outrage 
that will ſcarce be believed; but, alas! it nevertheleſs 
ſubſiſts. | | 
for 
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for the body.—“ I am well pleaſed to inform 
you,” replied my-guide, „ that the number of 
inhabitants in the kingdom is doubled; that J 
all the lands are cultivated; and conſequently 
the head bears now a juſt proportion to the 
members. This great city conſtantly produces. 
as many men of the firſt rank, men of learn- 
ing, of uſcful induſtry, and refined genius, as. 
all the other cities of France together.“ But 
one word more, of too much importance to be 
forgot: Do you place your magazines of pow- 
der in the center of the city: We are far 
from that imprudence. Nature produces ſuffi- 
cient exploſions. We need not conſtruct thoſe 
that are artificial, and would be a hundred. 
times more dangerous (a).“ 


(a) There are magazines of powder i in the center of al- 
moſt every town, The lightning, and- a thouſand other- 
unforeſeen, nay unknown, incidents, may blow them up. 
A thouſand terrible examples (a. thing ſcarce credible). 
have not been ſufficient to correct, even to this hour, the. 
weakneſs vf mankind. The loſs of two thouſand five hun- 
dred people, who periſhed in the ruins at Breſcia, will per- 
haps render our governors attentive to an evil, which may 
juſtly be called the work of their hands, as it- is in their. 
power ſo eaſily to prevent it. 


D 3 CHAP: 


1 
. 


The Petitions. 


OssERvEö ſeveral officers, habited with the 

enſigns of their rank, who came to receive 
the complaints of the people, and make a faith- 
ful report of them to the chief magiſtrates. Every 
thing that regarded the adminiſtration of the 
police was treated with the greateſt diſpatch; 
juſtice was rendered to the injured; and every 
one bleſſed the adminiſtrators (a). I poured 
forth my praiſes on this wiſe and prudent 
government. But, gentlemen, I ſaid, you 
are not intitled to all the glory of this inſtitu- 
tion. In my day, the city began to be well go- 
verned. A vigilant police watched over every 
rank and all tranſactions. One of thoſe who 
maintained it in the greateſt order, deſerves to 


(a) When a minifter of ſtate, by his bad management, 
puts the monarchy in danger, or when a general ſheds the 
blood of the ſubjects to no purpoſe, and ſhameſully loſes a 
battle, his puniſhment is known ; he is forbid to come 
into the monarch's preſence. Thus crimes that may ruin 
che nation ate treated as mere trifles, 

4 be 


- 


35 
be —_ with eulogy amidſt you. We read, 
among his judicious ordinances, that for abo- 
liſhing thoſe ridiculous and heavy ſigns which 
disfigured the city, and endangered the paſſen- 
gers ; that for completing, or rather inventing, 
of lamps; and for the admirable plan of a ſpeedy; . 
ſupply of water, by which the inhabitants have 
been preſerved from thoſe fires which were for- 
merly fo frequent (a). 


The P etitions. £ 


« IT is true,” they replied, © that magiſtrate. 
was indefatigable, and equal to the duties of 
his office, extenſive as they were. But the po- 
lice had not then received its full perfection; 
ſpies were then the principal agents of a go- 
vernment weak, reſtleſs, and mutinous (b).. 
They were moreover very frequently employed 


(a) If this author thinks the fires in Paris frequent, where 
there is ſcarce a houſe burned in a year, and where tio one ever- 
thought it worth while to erect an office of inſurance, what would; 
be ſay to thoſe at London. In fact, the French houſes are fo con- 

firufted a5 not eaſily to be burned, 


(5) The - guantity of ſpice i ed is e befides e a 


great number who make it their ſole buſineſs, almoſt all tbar 


large corps, who by day clean fhoes, and at night carry a falor, © 
that is, a fartbing candle in a ** lantborn, are of that bh. 
nourable order. 
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in a criminal curioſity, rather than in what 
ſtrictly regarded the public utility; all their 
diſcoveries, ſo artfully procured, frequently 
produced nothing more than a falſe light that 
deceived the magiſtrate. What was worſe, 
this corps of informers, ſeduced by bribes, be- 
came a corrupted maſs that infected ſociety 
all the pleaſures of converſation were baniſh- 
ed (a); men could no longer open their hearts 
to each other; they were reduced to the cruel 
alternative of imprudence or hypocriſy. In 
vein did the ſorl ſtruggle to expreſs its ideas of 
patriotiſm; it dared not declare its ſentiments 
ſaw the ſnare that was ſpread, and pierced 
with grief, returned cold and ſolitary to its 
ſecret abode, In a. word, men were then 
inceſſantly obliged to diſguiſe their words, 
their looks, and actions. O! how diſtract- 
ing to the generous ſoul, who ſaw the mon- 
ſters of his country ſmile while they preyed 


(2) All ſuch frivolous and capricious regulations, all 
thoſe: refinements in the police, can. impoſe on them 
only: who have never ſtudied the heart of man, Such 
rigid reſtrictions produoe a hateful ſubordination, ſe- 
cured by bands on which very little dependence can be 
placed. . 


upon 
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upon ĩt; who ſaw, and dared not point them 
out (a). | : 


(a) We ; have not yet had a Juvenal. What age ever 
more deſerved ſuch a ſatiriſt? Juvenal was not a ſelfiſh . 
wretch, like the flatterer Horace, or the inſi pid Boileau; he 
had a firm ſoul, that thoroughly deteſted vice, frankly de- 
clared war againſt it, and purſued it when ſheltered under 
the purple. Who now dare aſſume that ſublime and gene- 
rous talk ? Who. now has fortitude ſufficient to render up 
his ſoul to truth, and ſay to his age, I leave thee the - 
teſtament that virtue hath dictated to me; read and bluſh: 
ir is thus I bid thee 9 | 
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(58) 
Cc H A 3 
The Man with a Maſk, 


UT, pray, who is that man that paſſes 
with a maſk on his face? How faſt he 
walks, or rather flies “ It is an author that 
has wrote a bad book. When I ſay bad, I ſpeak 
not of the defects of judgment or ſtyle ; an ex- 
cellent work may be made by the aid of plain 
ſtrong ſenſe alone (a); I only mean that he has 
publiſhed dangerous principles, ſuch as are in- 
conſiſtent with ſound morality, that univerſal mo- 
. Fality which ſpeaks to every heart. By way of 
reparation, he wears a maſk, in order to hide his 
ſhame, till he has effaced it by writing ſome- 
thing more rational and beneficial to ſociety. 
He is daily viſited by two worthy citizens, who 
combat his erroneous opinions with the arms 
of eloquence and complacency, hear his objec- 
tions, confute them, and will engage him to 
retract when he ſhall be convinced, Then he 


(a) Nothing is more true ; ; for even the homily of ſome 
councry curate is of more ſolid utility, than a book artfully 


filled with truths and — 
will 
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will bs re-eſtabliſhed ; he will: even acquire 
from the confeſſion of his errors a greater glory; 
for what is more commendable than to abjure 
our faults (a), and to embrace new lights with 
a noble ſincerity ??—But: was his book well 
received . What private perſon, I beſeech 
you, can dare to judge of a book againſt the 
opinion of the public? Who can ſay what may 
be the influence. of a particular ſenriment in a 
particular circumſtance? Each author anſwers 
perſonally for what he writes, and never con- 
ceals his name. It is the public that marks 
him with diſgrace, if he oppoſe thoſe ſacred 
principles which ſerve as the baſis to the con- 
duct and probity of man. He-muſt of himſelf 
Lkewie ſupport any new truth that he advances, : 
and that is proper to ſuppreſs. ſome. abuſe.- 
In a word, the public voice is the ſole judge in 
theſe caſes ; and it is to that alone regard is 
paid. Every author, as a public man, is to be 
judged by the general voice, and not by the f 
caprice of a ſingle: critic, who rarely has a: 
dliſcernment ſufficiently juſt, and knowledge 
ſufficiently extenſive, to determine what will | 


(a) All things are demonſtrative in theory ; even error | | 
has le geometry. 4 | 
| D 6. appear IF 
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appear to the body of the people truly deſerving 
of praiſe or blame. 


<< IT has been abundantly proved, that the 
liberty of the preſs is the true meaſure of the 
liberty of the people (a). The one cannot. be 
attacked without injury to the other. Our 
thoughts ought to be perfeQly free; to bridle 
them, or ſlifle them in their e is the 
crime of leze humanity. What can I call my 
own, tf my thoughts are not mine?“ 


In my time, I replied, men in power feared 
nothing ſo much as the pen of an able writer; 
Their ſouls, proud and guilty, trembled in 
their inmoſt receſfes, when equity boldly pluck- 
ed off the veil that covered their ſhame (5). 

There- 


(a) This is equivalent to a mathematical demonſtration. 


(5) In a drama, intitled The Marriage of a King's Son, 
a miniſter of juſtice, a court ſcoundrel, ſays to his valet, 
ſpeaking of philoſophical writers, © This fort of people 
are dangerous; we can't countenance the leaſt act of injuſ. 
tice but they will remark it. It is in vain that we hide our 
faces under an artful maſk from the moſt diſcerning paſſen- 
ger. Theſe men have a manner of ſaying, en paſſant, I 
know you.“ —Meſſieurs ** J. hope you will 


learn 
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Therefore, inſtead of protecting that public 
cenſure, which, well adminiſtered, would have 
been the ſtrongeſt check to viee and folly, they 
obliged all writings to paſs. through afieve.; and 
one which was ſo clofe that frequently the moſt 
valuable parts were left behind. The flights of 
genius were in fubjection to the cruel fheers.of 
mediocrity, who clipt its wings without mer- 
cy (a). They began to laugh. It muſt have 
been a droll fight,” they ſaid, to ſee men 
gravely employed in cutting a thought in two, 
and weighing of ſyllables. It 1s wonderful that 

you produced any thing good, when ſo ſhackled. 
How is it poſſible to dance with grace and eaſe, 
when loaded with heavy fetters? Our beſt 
writers took the moſt natural' means to ſhake 
them off, Fear debaſes the mind, and the man 
who is animated with the love of humanity 
ſhould have a noble and dauntleſs ſpirit. You 
may now write againſt all that offends you,“ 


learn that it is dangerous to. know a man of my ſort, I 
will not be known by you, | 


(a) One half of thoſe they call royal cenſorers cannot 
be ranked among men of letters, not even thoſe of the low- 
eſt claſs 3 for it may be literally ſaid of them, that they 
know not how to read, 


they 
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| they replied, © for we have no fieves, nor 
mmeers, nor manacles; yet very few abſurdities 
| are publiſhed, becauſe they would of themſelves 
periſh among their kindred dirt. Our govern- | | 
ment is far above all invective; jt fears not the 
keeneſt pens ; it would accuſe itſelf by fearing 
- _ _— them. Its conduct is juſt and ſincere; we can 
= only extol it; and when the intereſt of our 
Country requires, every man, in his particular 
ſtation, becomes an author, without pretend - 
ing to an excluſive right to that title,” N 
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CHAP. . 


The new Teſlaments. 


HEAVENS! What is it you tell me? 

All the world authors! Why your walls 
will catch fire like gunpowder, and blow into 
| the air. Mercy on us! A whole nation of 
authors !—<©_ Yes; but without ill- nature, 
pride, or difdain. Every man writes the 
thoughts that occur in his brighteſt moments ; 


at a certain age, he collects the moſt judicious 


reflections that he has made in the courſe of his 
days; in his laſt years, he forms them into a 
book, greater or leſs, according to his talent for 
reflection, and mode of expreſſion. This book 
is the ſoul of the deceaſed. On the day of his 
funeral, it is read aloud ; and that is his eulogy. 
Our children collect with reverence all the re- 
flections of their forefathers, and meditate on 
them. Theſe are our funeral urns ; and ſeem 
to us more valuable than your ſumptuous mau- 
ſoleums, your tombs covered with wretched 
inſcriptions, dictated by pride, and n 
by baſeneſs. - 

Ws 


n 
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„ Wx thus make it a duty to leave our de- 
ſcendants a faithful image of our lives. An 
honourable remembrance is the ſole property 
that can remain to us on the earth (a); and we 
do not neglect it. Theſe immortal leſſons that | 
we leave our poſterity make us ſtill more be- 
loved by them. Portraits and ſtatues preſerve. 
the body's ſemblance only. Why not repreſent 
the ſoul, and the virtuous ſentiments by which 
it was affected? They are multiplied by the 
animated expreſſion that affection excites ; the 
hiſtory of our thoughts and of our aCtions in- 
ſtruct our families; they learn, by the choice 
and compariſon of thoughts, to improve their 
manner of thinking and judging. Obſerve, 
moreover, that the predominant writers, the 
men of genius, in every age, arc the ſuns that 
attract the maſs of ideas, and cauſc them to cir- 
culate. It is they that give the ſirſi movements; 
and as their generous hearts burn with the Iove 
of bumanity, all other hearts obey that ſublime 
and victorious voice, which has lain tyranny 
and ſuperſtition in the duſt,” Gentlemen, per- 


(a) Cicero frequently aſked himſelf what they would ſay. 
of him after his dEath, The man who has no regard to re- 
putation, will neglect the means of acquiring it. 
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mit me, I entreat you, to defend myage, at leaſt 
in thoſe points in which it deſerves commenda- 
tion. We had, I think, amongſt us, ſome- 
men of virtue and of genius.—* Yes, barba- 
rians! but-they- were either diſregarded or per- 
ſecuted by you. We have thought ourſelves. 
obliged to make an expiatory reparation to their 
offended manes; we have erected their ſtatues. 
in the public places, where they receive our 
homage as well as that of foreigners. Under 
the right foot of each is placed the ignoble head 
of ſome Zoilus or tyrant ; under the buſkin of 
Corneille, for example, you will ſee the head 
of Richelieu (a). Yes, there were in your time-- 
men of amazing talents ; and we are unable to, 
account for the fooliſh brutal rage of their per- 
ſecutors ; they ſeem to have proportioned: their 
rancour to the degree. of ſublimity thoſe eagles. 
attained; but they are conſigned to the oppro- 
bium which deſerves to oh their eternal inheri- 


tance.” 


(a) I heartily wiſh the author had informed us on whoſe 
heads ſtood the feet of Rouſſeau, Voltaire, and others 
whoſe names are ranked with theſe. We ſhould certainly 
have heard of heads mitred and unmitred, in an uneaſy 
ſituation ; but every one has his day, 


On 
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On ſaying theſe words, he conducted me to- 
wards a place where the ſtatues of thoſe great 
men were erected, There I ſaw Corneille, 
Moliere, Fontaine, Monteſquieu, Rouſſeau (a), 
Buffon, Voltaire,- Mirabeau, &c. All theſe: 
celebrated writers are then known to you? 
«© Their names form our childrens alphabet ; 
and when, they attain the age of rationality, we 
put into their hands your famous Encyclopedic 
Dictionary, which we have carefully digeſted.” 

Lou ſurpriſe me ! the Encyclopedia! an ele- 
mentary book! O what a flight you muſt 
have taken toward the higher ſciences ! and 
how do I burn to-receive inſtruction from you! 
Let me behold your treaſures, and enjoy in. 
one inſtant the accummulated IADGUFS of ſix 
glorious centuries. 


(a) The author of Emelius is here meant, and not that 
frothy poet, void of -ideas, who had no other talent than. 
that of arranging words, and giving them a fictitieus pomp, 
under which he hid the ſterility of his invention, and the 
torpid ſtate of his * | 


— 
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O you teach your children Greek and 
Latin ? In my time they tortured them 

with thoſe languages. Do you conſecrate ten 
years, the moſt precious and pleaſing of their 
lives, in giving them a ſuperficial tincture of 
two dead languages they will never ſpeak ?— 
© We know better how to employ their time. 
The Greek language is doubtleſs very venerable, 
on account of its antiquity ; but we have Ho- 
mer, Plato, and Sophocles perfectly tranſlat- 
ed (5), whatever ſome pedants may have ſaid of 
the impoſſibility of expreſſing their beauties, 
As to the Latin language, which, being more 


(a) See the note (a) on page 41. . 
(5) Inſtead of giving us diſſertations on the head of 
Anubis, on Ofiris, and a thouſand uſeleſs rhapſodies, why 
do not the members of the Royal Academy of Inſcriptions 
employ their time in tranſlating the Greek authors, whom 
they pretend to underſtand ſo well? Demoſthenes is ſcarce 
| known to us. That would be of more utility than to 
know what fort of pins the Roman ladies wore in their 

| head-dreſs, the form of their necklace, and whether the 
| Claſps of their gowns were round or oval. 
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modern, muſt in conſequence be leſs excellent, 
It has died a natural death.“ — How is that? — 
„The French language has prevailed univer- 
ſally. They at firſt made ſuch finiſhed tranſla-. 
tions as almoſt rendered it ſuperfluous to have 
recourſe to the originals; and they have ſince 
; compoſed ſuch works as are worthy to efface 
thoſe of the ancients. 'Theſe new poems are 
incomparably more uſeful, and more intereſt- 
ing to us, more relative to our manners, to our 
government, to our progreſs. in philoſophical 
knowledge and in politics, and laſtly to that 
moral view of which we ſhould never loſe ſight. 
The two-antiquated languages, of which we. 
ſhall ſay more hereafter, are now uſed by a few- 
learned men, only. We read Livy almoſt in 
the ſame manner as we de the Alcoran.“ I 
perceive the college, however, ſtill bears, on 
its front, in large characters, Ecole des Quatre 
Motion. We have preſerved this building, 
and. even. its name, in order ta apply it to bet- 
ter purpoſes. There are now four claſſes in 
this college, who are taught Italian, Engliſh, 
German, and Spaniſh. "Enriched with the, 
treaſures, of theſe living languages, we do not 
in the leaſt 2 che ancients. This laſt na- 


tion, 
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tion, which contained within itſelf the ſeeds of 
grandeur that nothing could deſtroy, has been 
ſuddenly enlightened by one of thoſe powerful 
ſtrokes, that it is impoſſible to expect or fore- 
ſee; the revolution has been as ſudden as hap- 
py, becauſe the light fell at firſt on the head; 
whereas, in other ſtates, that has been almoſt 
always plunged in darkneſs. | 


STUPIDITY and pedantry are baniſhed from 
| this college; and ſtrangers have been invited 
thither to facilitate the pronunciation of the 
languages there taught. The beſt authors in 
each of them have been tranſlated. From this 
mutual correſpondence maſſes of light have 
been reciprocally reflected. Another advantage 
ariſes from this, which is, that as the com- 
merce of thoughts is extended, natural preju- 
dices are inſenfibly extinguiſned; men have 
been convinced that a few particular cuſtoms 
ought not to deſtroy that univerſal reaſon which 
ſpeaks from one end of the world to the other; 
and that their thoughts were in reality very near 
the ſame on thoſe ſubjects, that have occaſion- 
ed ſuch long and warm diſputes.” —But what 
does the * that eldeſt daughter of our 
kings ? 
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kings ?—* She is become a caſt-off miſtrefs, 

"Phat old maiden, after receiving the laſt ſighs 

of a faſtidious and affected language, would 
nave paſſed it on the world for new, blooming, 

and enchanting. She tranſpoſed the periods, 

' mangled the hemiſtics, and in a barbarous and 

- Nlovenly Jargon, pretended to revive the lan- 


guage of the Auguſtan age. It was at laſt per- 


ceived, that her diſcordant voice was near ex- 
hauſted, and that ſhe brought a yawning upon 
the court, the city, and eſpecially on her diſci- 
- ples. By an arret of the French academy, ſhe 
was ordered to appear before their tribunal, to 


give an account of the good ſhe had done for 


the four laſt centuries ; during which ſhe had 


been ſupported, honoured, and penſioned. She 


_ would have pleaded her cauſe in her ludicrous 
idiom, which certainly the Latins themſelves 
would never have underſtood ; for of the French 
| ſhe was totally ignorant; ſhe therefore dared 
not to hazard herſelf before her judges, 


Tux academy took pity on her embarraſſ- 


ment; ſhe was charitably ordered to remain 


ſilent. They had afterwards the humanity to 


teach her the language of the nation; and from 
that 
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that time, deſpoiled of her cowl, her crabbed 
looks, and her ferule, ſhe has applied herſelf 
ſolely to the teaching of that fine language, 
which the French academy is every day im- 
proving ; and which, jeſs timid, leſs ſcrupu- 
lous, corrects it, without always diminiſhing 
its force.” And the military academy, what 
is become of that?. It has ſuffered the deftiny 
of all the reſt of the colleges. It contained every 
other abuſe beſides thoſe that were peculiar to 
its inſtitution. Men are not made as they make 
ſoldiers. Pardon me, if I treſpaſs on your in- 
dulgence; but this point is of too much impor- 
tance to be abandoned. In my youth, they - 
talked of nothing but education. Each pedant 
made his book, and well it was, if merely ſtu- 
pid. The beſt of them all, the moſt ſimple, 
the moſt rational, and, at the ſame time, the 
moſt profound, was burned by the hands of the 
common hangman, and decried by thoſe who 

underſtood no more of it than that hangmar's 
deputy. Inform me, I entreat you, what me- 
thod you purſue in the forming of men ? 
«© Men are rather formed by the wiſe lenity of 
our government than by any other inſtitution. 
But to confine ourſelves to the culture of the 


mind: 
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mind: while we familiarize our children with 
he letters, we bring them acquainted with the 
operations of algebra. That art is ſimple, of 
general utility, and not more diffeult to learn 
than it is to read; even the ſhadow of difficulty 
bas been removed; the algebraic characters no 
longer paſs among the vulgar for thoſe of ma- 
gic (a). We have found, that this ſcience ha- 
bituates the mind to conſider matters rigourouſly 
as they are : and that this mode of reaſoning is 
of the higheſt 1 EY when applied to the 
| (ciences. 8 


THE formerly taught youth a multiplicity 
of knowledge that in no degree conduced to 
the happineſs of life. We have ſelected thoſe - 


5 __ only that will give them true and uſeful 


(a) Soon after-the art of printing was known at Paris, 
tome one undertook to print Euclid's Elements. The 
workman employed, ſeeing it contain a number of ſquares, 

circles, triangles, &c. imagined that it was a book of ſor- 
cCery, intended for : raifing the devil, who, for ought he 
knew, might fetch him away ia the midft of his work; he 
therefore declined it; but his maſter infiſted on his perſe- 
vering. The poor fellow, believing that they were deter- 
mined on his deſtruction, was ſo terrified, that, deaf to 
reaſon and his confeſſor, he died of the fright a few days 
after, | 1 


ideas; 
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ideas; they were inſtructed univerſally in two 


dead languages, which were imagined to con- 
tain every ſort of ſcience, butwhich could not 
give them the leaſt idea of thoſe men with 


whom they were to live. We content ourſelves 


with teaching them the national language, and 
even permit them to modify it after their own 
taſte ; for we do not wiſh to form grammarians, 
but men of eloquence. The ſtyle reſembles 
the man; and the man of genius ought to have 


a correſpondent idiom; very different from the 


nomenclature, the only reſource of weak 
minds, whoſe memories are treacherous. 


Ws teach them little hiſtory, becauſe hiſtory 
is the diſgrace of humanity, every page being 


crowded with crimes and follies. God forbid 


that we ſhould ſet before their eyes ſuch exam 


ples of rapine and ambition. By the pedantry of 
hiſtory, kings have been raiſed to gods. We 


teach our children a logic more certain, and 
ideas more juſt. Thoſe frigid chronologiſts, 
thoſe nomenclatures of every age, all thoſe ro- 
mantic or debaſed writers, who have been che 


firſt to bow down before their idols, are oblite- 


rated together with che panegyriſts of the princes 
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of the earth (a). What! when the time is ſo 
ſhort and rapid, ſhall we employ-our children 
in crowding their memories with a number of 
names, of dates, of facts, and genealogical trees? 
What wretched trifling, u hen the vaſt fields of 
morality and phyſics lie open before us | It is to 
no purpoſe to ſay that hiſtory furniſhes exam- 
ples of inſtruction to ſucceeding ages; they are 
pernicious and infamous examples (50, that 
ferve merely to encourage arbitrary power, and 
to render it more haughty and more cruel, by 
ſhewing that men have in all ages bowed the 
neck like ſlaves; by expoſing the fruitleſs efforts 
of liberty, expiring under the attacks of men 


(a) From Pharamond to Henry M. we can ſcarce name 
two kings, I will not ſay who knew how to reign, but who 
knew how to employ that good ſenſe in their adminiſtra- 
tiod that a private perſon nts 7 10 _= eee of * 


« 


my” 


(3) The ſcene FINE in hiſtory, it is hid but for. 
the moſt part to introduce new evils ; for kings are follow. - 
ed by an indiſfohuble chain of calamities. A monarch, on 
his advancement to the throne, thinks he does not reign, 
if, he purſue the ancient plans; the old ſyſteins, that have 
coſt ſo much blood, muſt be aboliſhed, and new ones eſta- 
' bliſhed ; theſe agree not with the ore, and, at * | 


ſame time are not leſs. a a 


Who 
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who found a modern tyranny on that of the 


ancients. Ifa man of an amiable, virtuous cha- 
racer aroſe, his cotemporaries were monſters, 


by whom all his efforts were rendered abortive. | 


This picture of virtue trampled under foot i is 
doubtleſs very juſt; but, at the ſame time, it is 
highly dangerous to be expoſed. It is only for 
the man of determined reſolution to behold 
ſuch a repreſentation without terror ; and he 


feels a ſecret joy in reflefting on the tranſient . 


triumph of vice, and the eternal reward that is 
& portion of virtue. But from children ſuch 
pictures ſhould be concealed ; they ſhould be 
made to contract a placid habit, with notions of 
order and equity, which ſhould, ſo to ſpeak, 
compoſe the ſubſtance of their minds, We do 


not teach them an idle morality that conſiſts in 


frivolous queſtions, but one that is practicable 
and may be applied to all their actions, that 
ſpeaks by images, that forms their hearts to hu- 
manity, to courage, and to ſacrifice ſelf- inte- 
reſt, or, to ſay all in one word, to generoſity. 

66 we have a ſufficient contempt for meta- 
phyſics, thoſe gloomy regions, where every 
one erects a ſyſtem of chimeras, and always to 
E 2 no 
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no purpoſe. It is from thence they have drawn 
imperfe& images of the divinity, have disfi- 
gured his eſſence by refining on his attributes, 
and have confounded human reaſon by placing 
it on a ſlippery and moveable point, from 
whence it is continually ready to fall into doubt. 
Tris by phyſics, that key to nature, that living 
and palpable ſcience, we are enabled to run 
through the labyrinth of this marvellous aflem- 
blage of beings, and to perceive the wiſdom 
and power of the Creator ; that ſcience, pro- 
perly inveſtigated, delivers us from an infinity 

of errors, and the unformed maſs of prejudices 
give place to that pure light which it ſpreads 
over all objects. 


« AT a certain age, we permit a young man 
to read the poets. Thoſe of the preſent day 
know how to unite wiſdom with enthuſiaſm ; 
they do not deceive reaſon by a cadence and 
harmony of words, and find themſelves led, 
as it were” againſt their inclination, into 
the falſe and the capricious; nor do they 

_ amuſe themſelves with dreſhng of puppets, 
wich ſpinning of counters, or ſhaking the 
cap and bells. They are the recorders of 

thoſe 
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thoſe great actions that illuſtrate humanity ; 
their heroes are taken from all nations where 
are to be found courage and virtue: that falſe 
and venal clarion, which vauntingly flattered 
the colofles of the earth, is totally deſtroyed. 
Poetry has preſerved that veridical trumpet only, 

' which can reſound through a long ſeries of ages, 
becauſe it declares, ſo to ſay, the judgment of 
poſterity. Formed by ſuch models, our chil- 
dren acquire juſt ideas of true greatneſs ; and 

the plow, the ſhuttle, and the hammer are 
become more brilliant objects than the ſcepter, 
the diadem, and the imperial robe. 
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CH AP. XII. 
Where is the Sorbonne? 


N what language then diſpute the doctors of 
the Sorbonne? Have they ſtill their ludi- 
crous pride, their long gowns, and their furred 
boods? “ There are now no diſputations at the 
Sorbonne; for ſince the French language has 
been every where uſed, that troop of wranglers 
Has diſappeared. The roofs, thank heaven, no 
longer . echo to barbarons terms, though till 
leſs extravagant than the abſurdities they were 
intended to expreſs. We diſcovered that the 
ſeats on which theſe whimſical doctors ſat, 
were formed of a certain wood, whoſe baneful 
quality diſordered the beſt formed head, and 
taught it to ſophiſticate methodically.”—O |! 
that I had been born in your age! Thoſe mi- 
ſerable manufacturers of ſyllogiſms were the 
perſecutors of my younger days. I thought my- 
ſelf for a long time deſtitute of all ability, be- 
cauſe I could not underſtand their arguments, 


But what have you done with the palace erected 
by 
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by that cardinal (a), who made wretched verſes 
with enthuſiaſm, and cut off worthy heads 
with all the coolneſs poſſible ?—* That large 
building contains ſeveral ſpacious apartments, 
where they now purſue a courſe of ſtudies far 
more uſeful to humanity, They there diſſect 
all ſorts of dead bodies; ſagacious anatomiſts 
ſearch, in the receſſes of the dead, the means 
of diminiſhing the phyſical evils of the living. 
Inſtead of analyſing ridiculous propoſitions, they 
endeavour to diſcover the ſecret origin of thoſe 
maladies that torment us; and the deceaſed 
thus contribute to the good of their poſterity. 
Such are the doctors now honoured, ennobled, 
and penſioned by the ſtate. Surgery is more- 
cover now united with phyſic, and the latter is 
no longer at variance with itſelf.” 


O Ar prodigy ! they talk of the animoſity 
of contending beauties, of the jealous fury of 
poets, and of the rancour of painters ; but thoſe . 


e) O cruel Richelieu, thou rueful author of all our mi- 
feries, how I hate thee ! How doth thy name diſttact my +» 
ear! After having dethroned Lewis XIII. it was thou 
that eſtabliſhed an arbitrary power in France. Since that 
period, this nation has never performed any great action; 
and what can be expected from a people of ſlaves? 


E 4 are 
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are tender paſſions in compariſon of that hatred 
h ch in my time inflamed the ſons of Eſcula- 
pius. We have ſeen more than once, as a cer- 
tain droll expreſſed it, phyſic on the 2 N75 of 
calling * to its aid. 


„ ALL is now "FURY" friends, and not 
rivals, they now form one body only; they af- 
ford each other mutual aſſiſtance, and their 
operations, thus united, ſometimes appear almoſt 
miraculous. The phyſician does not difdain 
to praQtiſe himſelf the operations that he thinks 
neceſſary; when he preſcribes any reme- 
dies, he does not leave the care of preparing 
them to a ſubaltern, who, by negligence or ig- 
norance might render them mortal; but judges. 
with his own eyes of the quality, the quantity, 
and manner of compounding them ; a matter of 
the greateſt importance, as on that the cure ab- 
ſolutely depends. The ſick man does not now 
ſee by his bed- ſide three practitioners who lu- 

dierouſly contemn each other, diſpute, fneer, 
and watch for ſome blunder of their rivals, with 
which they might divert themſelves at their lei- 
ſure. A phyſician is no longer a compound of 


the moſt oppoſite . z the paticnt's ſto- 
mach 
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mach is not now the ſpot where the poiſons of 


the ſouth rencounter thoſe of the north; the 


beneficent juice of plants, natives of our ſoil, 
and adapted to our temperaments, diſſipate each 
noxious humour without deſtroying our en- 
trails. 


« TH1s art is eſteemed above all others; 
for they have now baniſhed the ſyſtematic ſpirit 
and that blind rotation of practice, which was 
as deſtructive to mankind as the rapacity of 


kings and the cruelty of their miniſters.” —I am 


charmed to hear that matters are thus ; your 
phyſicians appear to me highly amiable, as they 
are no longer avaricious and cruel empirics, 
ſometimes addicted to a dangerous rotation of 
praCtice, and ſometimes, by making barbarous 
experiments, prolong the ſufferings of the ſick, 
whom they at laſt aſſaſſinate without remorſe. 
But, pray, to what floor will they go up?“ To 
every floor where there 1s any one in want of 
their aſſiſtance.“ — That's wonderful: in my 
time, the moſt eminent among them would ne- 
ver go higher than the firſt floor; and as certain 
fine ladies admit no viſitors that do not wear laced 
ruffles, ſo they would cure no patients that did 

E 5 not 


* 
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not keep an equipage.— A phyſician among 
us, who ſhould be guilty of ſuch inhumanity, 
would ſtamp an indelible diſgrace on his cha- 
rater. Every one has a right to ſend for them; 
they ſeek only to reftore health to the ſick; and 
if he be not able, which is rarely the caſe, to 
offer a ſufficient gratuity, the ſtate then pro- 
vides it. Every month a regiſter is made of the 
fick that die or are cured; the names of the 
dead are always followed by thoſe of their phy- 
ficians; and each one is to givean account of 
bis preſcriptions, and juſtify his manner of treat- 
ing the ſick. - This detail is laborious ; but the 
life of a man appears to us of top much impor- 
tance to omit any means of preſerving it; and 
the phyſicians themſelves are intereſted in ob- 
ſerying this ſagacious law. 


6 They have rendered their art more ſimple, 
and diveſted themſelves of many branches of 
ſcience that are abſolutely foreign to the art of 
healing. You thought, unjuſtly, that a phyſi- 
cian's head ſhould contain every ſcience poſſi- 
ble; that he ſhould be a complete maſter of 

anatomy, chemiſtry, botany, and the mathema- 


ties; and ** each of theſe arts require the 
| whole 
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whole life of a man, yet your phyſicians were 
in no eſteem unleſs they were beſides men of 
taſte, wit, and humour. Ours confine them- 
ſelves to a thorough knowledge of diſeaſes, to a 
critical diſcernment of their ſeveral diviſions, - 
and of the ſymptems that attend them, and 
more particularly to the diſtinguiſhing of the 
temperaments in general, and that of each pa- 
tient in particular. They uſe fcarce any of 
thoſe remedies called precious, or of ſecret and 
myſterious compoſitions; they find a ſmall 
number of medicines ſufficient ; they have diſ- 
covered that nature acts uniformly in the vege- 
tation of plants and in the nutrition of animals, 
Behold the gardener, they ſay; he is defirous 
that the ſap, that is, the univerſal ſpirit, circu- 
late equally in every part of the tree. The diſ- 
eaſes of the plant ariſe from the glutinous ſtate 
of that wonderful fluid. In like manner, all 
the diſorders that afflict the human race proceed 
from the coagulation of the blood and humours; 
reſtore them to their natural dilution, and as 
foon as the circulation attains its juſt courfe, 
health begins to be reſtored (2). This being 
pre- 


6) This is me frifily true; if it were, whenever the fuide 
E 6 wers 
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premiſed, there 1s no need of a very extenſive 
knowledge to attain theſe ends, for they pre- 


ſent themſelves to us. We conſider all the 
odoriferous plants as univerſal remedies, ſeeing 
they abound in volatile falts, which are in the 
higheſt degree proper to dilute the viſcuous 
blood. Theſe are the moſt precious gifts of 

nature for the preſervation of health. We ad- 
miniſter them to all the ſick, and have conſtantly 


found them to effect a cure (o). 


| were e ſe ficient y diluted, the body wwould be in bealtb, which, 
unbappily, is by no means the * ; 


(5) Though there is ſcarce any diſeaſe that may not be cured 
| by the juice of plante, properly prepared, yet as the moſt efficacious 
remedies aue know are obtained from minerals, it would be as e- 
 trawagant totally to rejef3 them as to exclude the others. 


— 
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CHAP, XIV. 
"The Ho epi for Inocultion 


Peau tell me what building is that I ſee, 
which ſtands by itſelf, at a diftance in the 
fields }—* It is the hoſpital for inoculation; a 
practice oppoſed in your days; as were all the 
good things; that were offered to you. You 
muſt have been egregiouſly obſtinate, when ſuch 
manifeſt and repeated experiments were not 
able to convince you for your own good. Had 
it not been for ſome ladies, more anxious for 
beauty than life, and ſome princes not very de- 
firous of reſigning their ſcepters into the hands 
of Pluto, you would never have ventured on 
that happy diſcovery. Succeſs having faicly 
crowned it, the homely dames were obliged to 
remain filent, and they who had no diadems 
were nevertheleſs deſirous of remaining ſock | 
time longer here below. 


00 e or latter truth will prevail over the 
moſt intractable ſpirits. We now practiſe i ino- 
culation, as they did in your time in China, 

S-4\ Hi. Turky, 
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Turky, and England. We are far from pro- 
ſcribing ſalutary aids becauſe they are new; we 
have not, as you had, a rage for diſputation, 


merely for the ſake of making a figure in the 


eye of the public. Thanks to our induſtry, and 
to a ſpirit of inquiry, we have diſcovered many 
admirable ſecrets, which I have not now time 
to explain to you. A profound ſtudy of thofe 
wonderful ſimples which you trod under foot, 
has taught us the art of curing the conſumption, 
the phthiſic, the dropſy, and other diſorders, 
which your remedies, of whoſe virtues you had 
little knowledge, commonly made worſe; the 
bygiena (a) eſpecially i is ſo clearly inveſtigated, 
that each one is able to take care of his own. 
health. We do not depend intirely on the phy- 
ſician, how ſkillful ſoever he may be. We ap- 
ply ourſelves to the ſtudy of our own tempera- 
ments, and. not leave it to be gueſſed at by a 
| tranger on thefirſt ſight. Temperance, more- 
over, that true reſtorative and conſervati ve elixir, 
contributes to form bodies healthful and 
vigorous, and that contain minds ove * 


ſtrong as their . 
5 0 heart tee. 4 
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Theology and Juriſprudence, 


APPY mortals ! you haye then no theo- 
logians among you (a) ? I ſee none of 

thoſe mighty volumes that ſeemed to be the pil- 
lars of our libraries, thoſe ponderous folios, that 
none but the printer, I ſhould imagine, ever 
reid. Theology, however, is a ſublime ſcience, 
and——* As our only contemplation on the 
Supreme Being is to praiſe and adore him in ſi- 
lence, without diſputing vn his divine attributes, 


which are forever inſcrutable, we have deter- 


mined never more to write on that topic; ſo 


much too ſublime for our intelligence. I is 


ta) We ſhould not here confound the menatifhs aa 


the theologians ; the former are the n latter 
the opprobium and ſcourge of mankind *, | 


dat our author here ſays of theologians eng relates 
e theſe of the church of Rome, among whom br lives, and of 


whoſe pride ard tyranny be appears to hawe a juſt abborrerce, 


Had it been bis good fortune to have trved among us, and bau- 
feen that charity and brotherly kindneſs, that temperance, bumili- 
ty, and contempt of worldly riches, ſo conſpicuous iff our digniffed 
argy, be would doubtleſs bave bad o ak. am. +96 


er 
T 0 me 
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the ſoul that communicates with God, and it 
has no need of foreign aids to raiſe itſelf up to 


him (a). 


„ AL.. the volumes of theology, as well as 
thoſe of Juriſprudence, are confined by large 
bars of i iron in the ſubterraneous apartments of 
| the library ; and if we ſhould have a war with 
any neighbouring nation, inſtead of attacking 
them with our cannon, we ſhall ſend theſe peſ- 
tiferous works among them ; we preſerve theſe 
voleanos of inflammable matter merely for the 


LS wet * | V 


— 


(a) Let us defcend into ourſelves, and atk our. own 
minds, from whence they receive perception and thought ? 
they will reveal to us their happy dependence; they will 
atteſt that Supreme Intelligence, from which they are no- 
thing more than feeble emanations. When the mind re- 
files on its on nature, it cannot diveſt itſelf of the idea 
of that God of whom ĩt is the offspring and image; it can- 
not doubt of its heavenly origin. This is a truth of per- 
ception that has been common to all people. The man of 
ſenſibility will be ſtruck with the proſpect of nature, and 
without difficulty acknowledge a muniſicent God, whoa 
has in-ſtore for us other bounties. The man void of ſen- 
| Gbjlity will Not join to our praiſes the hymn of his admira- 
tion. The eee an "was _ * ſirſt 
atheiſt, 


2 


—_— oe cer- 
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certainly effect, by means of their ſubtle poi- 
ſons, that ſeize at once the head the heart.” 


To live without theology, I can eafily enough 
conceive ; but how without law, I can by no 
means comprehend.—< We have a juriſpru- 
dence ; but different from yours, which was 
both Gothic and capricious. You ftill bore 
the marks of your ancient ſervitude ; you ad- 
opted laws that were made neither for your cuſ- 
toms nor your climate. As almoſt every indi- 
vidual became, by degrees, enlightened, they 
have reformed thoſe abuſes, that made of the 
ſanctuary of juſtice a den of thieves. We are 
aſtoniſhed how that foul monſter, that deſtroyed 
the widow and the orphan could triumph ſo 

Jong unpuniſhed ;. nor can we conceive how it 
was poſſible for a pettifogger to paſs the ſtreets 
ofthe city without being ſtoned oY thoſe he had 
| WO to ae d | 


98 Tax potent arm which bears the ſword 
of juſtice has ſmote that enormous body, but 
void of ſoul, in which were united the avidity 
of the wolf, the cunning of the fox,” and the 
OY of the raven. Their own ſubalterns, 


whom 


go | Theolyy on Ju. Iprudenee. 


whom they made to periſh by famine and vexa- 
tion, were the firſt to reveal their iniquities, and 
to arm againſt them. Themis commanded, 


and the herd diſappeared. , Such was the tra- 
gical end of thoſe rapacious vermin, who de- 
ſtroyed whole families by blotting of paper.“ 


Bur in mytime they pretended, that without 
their aid a conſiderable part of the citizens 
would remain idle at the tribunals, and that 
the eourts of juſtice themſelves, might Polibiy 
become the theatres of licenet and diſorder.— 

„ They were certainly the —— of 


| ſtamped paper, who talked in that manner.” 


But how. can cauſes be decided without the aid 
of attornies ? O, our cauſes are decided in 
the beſt manner imaginable. We have reſerved 
the order of counſellors, who know the dignity 


and excellence of their · inſtitution, and being 


ſill more diſintereſted; they have become more 
reſpectable. It is they who take upon them to 
explain clearly and coneiſely the cauſe of com- 
8 plaint, and that without vehemence or exagge- 
ration. We do not now ſee a pleader, by la- 
bouring a tedious inſipid brief, thongh ſtuffed 
with invectives, heat himſelf to a degree that 
| colts 
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coſts him his life. The bad man can find no 
advocate among theſe defenders of equity; 
their honour is anſwerable for the cauſe they 
undertake ; they oblige the guilty, by refuſing 
to defend them, to appear trembling and en- 
deavour to excuſe themſclves before a court 
where they have no advocate. 


„% Every man now enjoys the primitive 

right of pleading his own cauſe. They never 
| ſuffer a proceſs to have time ſufficient to become 
perplexed ; they are inveſtigated and determin- 
ed in their origin; the longeſt time that is al- 
| lowed for the developing any cauſe, when it is 
obſcure, is that of a year; the judges, more- 
over, never receive any preſents; they became 
aſhamed of that diſgraceful privilege, by which, 
at firſt, they received but trifles, but, at laſt, 
exacted the moſt enormous ſums (a); they were 
ſenſible that they thereby gave examples of ra- 
pacity; and that if there be any caſe in which 
Intereſt ought not to prevail, it is in that im- 


(a) It confiſted at firſt of ſome boxes of ſweetmeats z 
but now the boxes muſt be fiiled with pieces of gold ; ſo 
dainty is the preſent taſte of thoſe avguſt Gras and fa- 
thers of ok country, 


portant 
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portant and awful inſtance where man pro- 

nounces in the ſacred name of juſtice.” —I find 
that you have made amazing alterations in our 
laws. — . Your laws! Stop there. How could 
you give that title to an indigeſted maſs of con- 
tradictory cuſtoms, to thoſe old ſhattei ed papers 
that contained nothing but ideas without con- 
nection and groteſque precedencies? How 
could you adopt that barbarous maſs, in which 
there was neither plan, nor validity, nor object; 
_ that conſiſted merely of a diſguſtful compilation, 
where genius and perſeverance were abſorbed in 
a noiſome abyſs? There have aroſe men of 
ability, of a love for the human race, and of 
courage ſufficient! to induce them to undertake 
an entire reformation, and of that capricious 
ue or a regular and a of laws. 


. on 0 W given all their attention 
to this immenſe project, in which ſo many 
thouſands were intereſted. It has been acknow- 
ledged that legiflation was the firſt of ſtudies, 
The names of Lycurgus, Solon, and thoſe who 
have followed their ſteps, are of all others the 
moſt reſpectable. The luminous point proceed - 
ed from the utmoſt north; and, as if nature 

| would 
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would humble our pride, it. was a woman who 
began that important revolution (a). 


« JUsTICE has ſpoke by the voice of nature, 
ſovereign legiſlator, mother of virtue, and of all 
that is good upon the earth; founded on reaſon 
and humanity, her precepts are wiſe, clear, 
conciſe, and few. All general cauſes have 
been foreſeen and included in the laws. Parti- 
cular caſes have been derived from them, as 
the branches that ſpring from a fertile trunk ; 
and equity, more ſagacious than law itſelf, bas 
applied practical Ins to e event. 


* Theſe new laws are above all thingy chrif. | 
ty of human blood; 3 the puniſhment is propor- 


tioned to the crime; we have diſcarded your 


captious interrogatories, , and che tortures of 
confeſſion, worthy of the tribunal of the i inqui- 
ſition; and thoſe horrid puniſhments calculated 
for a nation of cannibals. We do not put a 
robber to death, becauſe we know that it would 
be injuſtice to murder him who has never mur- 


WO They privately burned at Paris; : an entire impreſſion 
of the code of Catharine II. except A fiogle "a that I, by | 
chance, ſaved from the flames, ; 


dered 


n a r 
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dered any one ; all the- riches on the earth is 
- not equal to the life of a man ; we puniſh him 
by the loſs of his liberty; blood is rarely ſpilt ; 
and when we are forced to ſhed it, as a terror to 
bad men, it is · done with the greateſt ſolemnity. 

A miniſter, for example, who abuſes the confi- 
dence of his ſovereign, by employing the power 
with which he is entruſted againſt the people, 
can find no pardon (a). He does not, however, 
| anguiſh in a dungeon; the puniſhment attends 
the crime ; and if 2 doubt ariſes, we chuſe ra- 
ther to ſhew him mercy than to run the horrid 
riſk of keeping an innocent man longer in 
priſon. : 


„ A CRIMINAL, when ſeized, is expoſed in 


Fetters, that he may be a public and ſtriking 
example of the vigilance of juſtice. Over the 
Py or bis anne ment chere comitiually- re · 
= 

©) PEI * of ahe rife of A miniſter, This 
is advanced to adminiſtration by means of a polite copy of 
verſes; that, after having lighted the lamps, is preferred to 
command a fleet, and imagines that lamps and ſhips are to 
be trimmed in the ſame manner: another, while his father 
fill holds the yard, governs the finances, &. It ſeems as if 
chere was a determination to put theſe only at the head of 
affairs who knew nothing of the matter. | 


mains 
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mains a writing which explains the cauſe of it. 
We do not confine men, while living, in the 
darkneſs of the tomb, a fruitleſs puniſhment, 
and more horrible than death itſelf ! It is in the 
public eye our priſoners ſuffer the ſhame of 
their chaſtiſement. Every citizen knows why 
this man is condemned to impriſonment, and 


that to labour at the public works. He whom 


three chaſtiſements does not reform, is marked, 


not on the ſhoulder, but the forehead, and ba- 


niſhed for ever from his country.“ 


IxForm me, I entreat you, about the lettres 
de cachet; what is become of that ready and in- 
fallible expedient, which cut ſhort all difficul - 
ties, and was ſo convenient to pride, revenge, 
and perſecution ?—* If you” aſk this queſtion 
ſeriouſly,” replied my guide, in a ſevere tone, 


<« you offer an inſult to our monarch, to the 


nation, and myſelf, The torture and the 
lettre 'de cachet (a) are ranked together, and 
5 | | only 


(a) A citizen is ſuddenly ſnatched from his family, from 
his friends, and ſociety; a piece of paper becomes an in- 
vineihle thugder-bolt, An order for baniſhment or im- 


% 


priſonment Is diſpatched in the king's name, and proceeds 
merely from his will and pleaſure; it has no other au- 
; thenticity 


* 
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only remain to olds the e of Jour 
hiſtory.” e203 


= 


thenticity FEE the ſignature of a miniſter. Intendants 
and biſhops have in their poſſeſſion letties de cachet, and 
have nothing to do but put in the name of any one they 
viſn to deſtroy; ; the place is left vacant. We have ſeen 
the wretched grow old in priſon, forgot by their per ſecu · 
tors, while the king has never been informed of their 
crime, of their miſery; or even of their exiſtence. | 

- It were to be wiſhed, that all the parliaments in the 
kingdom would unite againſt this monſtrous abuſe of 
power, and one that has no ſoundation in our laws. This 
important cauſe, once aghated, would become that of the 
nation 3 and deſpotiſm would be deprived of i its moſt for. 


een 
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HAK F. XVL 


Execution of a Criminal. 


HE. repeated mournful ſounds of a dread- 

ful clarion ſuddenly ſtruck my ear, and 
ſeemed to murmur to the air the names of mi- 
ſery and death; the drums of the city guards 
went ſlowly round, beating the alarm; and theſe 
ominous ſounds, repeated by the mind, filled 
it with a profound horror. I ſaw the citizens 


come forth with doleful aſpects ; each one ad- 


dreſſed his neighbour, and lifting his eyes to 
heaven, wept, and ſhowed all the tokens of the 
moſt piercing grief. I aſked one of them, why 
tolled the funeral bells, and what accident had 

happened ? | 


Ox that is moſt terrible,” he replied, with 
a groan. * Juſtice this day is forced to con- 
demn a citizen to loſe his life, of which he 
has rendered himſelf unworthy, by embruing 
his murdering hands in his brother's: blood. 
More than thirty years have paſſed ſince the ſun 
beheld a crime like this. Before the .day is 

Vol. I. ok finiſhe 
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| finiſhed, he muſt expire. O, what tears have 

| I ſhed. for the fury that drove him to ſuch a 

blind vengeance! Have you heard the parti- 

culars of the crime that was committed the 

night before laſt? O grief! is it not enough 

IP | that we have loſt one worthy citizen ; but muſt 

# another ſuffer death ?”—He ſighed bitterly.— 

, « Hear, hear the ſtory of that direful event, 

which has ſpread over us an univerſal lamenta- 
| 
( 


tion. 


c ON E of our fellow- citizens, of a fiery diſ- 
poſition, from his birth remarkable for paſſion, 
though otherwiſe a man of merit, was on the 

point of being married to a young woman 
whom he loved to diſtraction. Her temper 
was as gentle as that of her lover was impe- 
tuous ; ſhe flattered herſelf, however, with be- 
f ing able to ſoften his manners; but the many 
| 1 allies of wrath that eſcaped him, notwithſtand- 
; ing all his care to conceal them, made her 
3 tremble for the direful conſequences that might 
F proceed from a union with a man of his violent 
temper. Every woman, by our law, is abſolute 
miſtreſs of her perſon ; ſhe therefore determin- 


ed, from a fear of being miſerable, to marry. 
an- 


Execulisn of a Criminal. wo 
another, who was of a character more conform- 
ab'e to her own, The torch of theſe nuptials. 
ſet fire to the rage of an implacable heart, which 
in the tendereſt years had never known mode- 
ration. He gave many private challenges to his 
happy rival, who deſpiſed them; for he knew 
there was more bravery in diſdaining an i nſult, 
and in ſtifling a reſentment, than in yielding to 
the impulſe of paſſion, in a manner that both 
our laws and reaſon proſcribe. The enraged 
man, liſtening to nothing but jealouſy, ren- 
countered the other, the day before yeſterday, 
in a private path without the city, and on his 
refuſing again to combat with him, he ſeized a 
branch of a tree, and laid him dead at bis feet. 
After this horrid act, the inhuman wretch dared 
to come amongſt us; but his crime was already 
engraved on his front; we no ſooner ſaw him, 
than we difcovered that he was criminal, though 
then ignorant of the natu:e of his offence. But 
ſoon we ſaw ſeveral citizens, their checks wet 
with tears, who bore, with ſolemn ſteps, to the 
foot of the throne of Juſtice, the bloody corpl 
that cried for vengeance. 


W « Ap 
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Ar the age of fourteen, they read to us 
the laws of our country, Every one is obliged 
to write them with his own hand, and to make 
oath that he will obſerve them (a). Theſe laws 
command us to inform the police of all thoſe 
infractions that offend againſt the order of ſo- 
ciety; but they intend thoſe matters only that 
cauſe a real detriment. We renew this ſacred 
oath every ten years; and without being buſy 
informers, religiouſly. watch over the preſerva- 
tion of our venerable laws. 


« YESTERDAY they publiſhed the monito- 
ry, which is an act entirely civil. Whoever 
ſhould Helay to declare what he knew would be 
branded with infamy. By this mean it is that 


(a) It is ſcarce to be believed, that the moſt important 
| ef our laws, as well civil as criminal, are unknown to the 
greateſt part of the nation, It would be extremely eaſy 
to imprint them with a character of majeſty ; but they are 
only publiſhed to thunder on the guilty, and not to excite 
the citizen to virtue. The ſacred; code of the laws is wrote 
in a dry and barbarous language, and ſleeps among the 
duſt of the rolls, Would it not be proper to clothe it with 
the charms of eloquence, and by that mean render ft re- 


ſpectable to the multitude ? 
. homi- 
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homicide is ſoon diſcovered. None but a vil- 
lain, for a long time familiariſed with guilt, can 
cooly deny the crime he has juſt committed; 


and of this ſort of monſters our nation is purg- 
ed; they no longer terrify us, but in the hiſtories 


- paſt ages. 


60 Os EY, with me, the voice of juſtice, that 
calls all the people to be witneſs of its awful 
decrees. It is the day of its triumph ; and, 
fatal as it is, we receive it with applauſe. You 
will not ſee a wretch who has been plunged for 
fix months in a dungeon, his eyes dazzled by 
the light of the ſun, his bones broken by a pre- 
vious and ſecret puniſhment more horrible than 
that he is going to ſuffer (a), advance with hi- 


(.) Wretched is the ſtate that refines on its penal laws. 
Is not the puniſieat- o- death ſufficient ; but muſt man 
add to its horror? Can he be called a magiſtrate who in- 
"terr6gates with torturing machines, and gradually cruſhes 
a wretch by a flow progreſſion of the moſt horrid pangs ? 
who, ingenious in his tortures, ſtops death, when, gentle 
and chari-able, it advances to deliver the victim? Here 
nature revolts, But if you would be more fully convinced 
of the inutility of the torture, ſee the admirable Treatiſe 
on Crimes and Puniſhments.. I defy any man to produce 
one ſolid reaſon in favour of that barbarous law. 


+ deous 
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deous and dying looks, towards a ſcaffold erect- 
ed in an obſcure nook. In your time, the cri- 
minal, judged in the ſecrecy of a priſon, was 


ſometimes broke on the wheel in the filence of 
the night at the door of ſome ſleeping citizen ; 


V ho waking with terror at the cries of . 


cruciated wretch, was uncertain whether he was 
rene under the iron bar of an executioner, 
or the ſword of an aſſaffin. We have none of 
thoſe tortures that are ſhocking to nature; we 
have a regard to humanity even with them who 


have offended againſt it. In your age, they 


ſeemed not to be content with merely putting 


a man to death, ſo little effect the tragic ſcenes 
had upon you, all horrible as they were, and 


multiplied in cold blood. The guiſty, far from 
beipg dragged | along in a manner that is diſ- 


'graceful 1 to juſtice, i is not even fettered. Alas! 
hy ſhould he be loaded with chains, when he 


"freeby''delivers himfelf-up to death? Juſtice 
bas full power to condemn him to death, but 
not 10 charge him with marks of ſlavery. You 
vill ſee him walk freely in the midſt of ſome 


ſoldiers, who ſurround him merely to keep off 


the multitude. We have no fear that he will 
a ſecond time diſgrace himſelf by endeavouring 
35 [ | to 


LETS 
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to fly fiom the terrible voice that accuſes him, 
Whither ſhould he fiy? What country, what 
people would receive among them an aflaf- 
ſin (a) ? and how could he ever efface that hor- 
rid mark which the hand of the Divinity i im- 
prints on the front of a murderer ; the tempeſt 
of remorſe. is there painted in glaring charac- 
ters; and the eye accuſtomed to the aſpect of 
virtue will eaſily diſtinguiſh the phyſiognomy of 
guilt. How, in ſhort, can he ever be free who 
feels the immenſe Wine that re N his 
heart! * 

te WZ tere at a foarious place that ſurround- 
ed the palace of juſtice. AJong the front of the 
ball of audience there ran a large flight of ſteps. 
It was on this kind of amphitheatre that the ſe- 
Fa aſſembled on public affairs, in the Gght of 


* (a) They fay that Europe is civilifed; and yet a man 
hot” hag” committed a murder, or his a fraudu- 
kent Barikroptcy,” can retire to London, Madrid, Liſbon, 
Vienna, &c. and 't!ere peaceably erjoy the fruits of his 
_ iniquity” Among fo many puerile treaties, can they not 
ſtipula- e, that the murderer ſhall no where find an aſy- 
lum f ls not every ſtate and every man intereſted in his 
'punifhrrient®? But monarchs will as ſoon agree on the de- 
krocktton bl the Jeſuits. hen. 48 eo 
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the people; it was under their inſpection that 
it choſe to tranſact the moſt important affairs of 
the nation; the numerous body of citizens there 
aſſembled inſpired them with ſentiments worthy 
of the auguſt concerns committed to their care. 
The death of a citizen was a calamity to the 
ſtate. The judges failed not to give their ſen- 
tence all that ſolemnity, all chat importance it 
deſerved. The order of advocates were on one 
fide, conſtantly ready to plead for the innocent, 
but filent in the cauſe of the guilty. On the 
other ſide, the prelates, accompanied by the 
Paſtors, bare- headed, ſilently invoked the God 
of. Mercy, and edified the people, 8 in 
ak ta. over all the PRES {OO 1 
. m_— | Tn 
(a) Our form of juſtice does not command awe, but ex- 
Cites diſguſt, 1: is an odious and ſhocking fight to ſee a2 
man take off his laced bat, lay down his ſword on the 
ſcaffold, mount the Jadder in, a ſuit of filk or lace, and 
dance indecently on the.body of the wretch that i is hang- 
ing. Why not give the executioner that formidable aſpect 
he ought to ſhew ? To what purpoſe is this cold barbatity ? 
The laws thereby loſe their dignity, and the puniſhment 
its terror. The judge is ſtill more ſprucely powdered than 
the hangman. Shall I here declare the ſenſations that I 
have felt ? I have trembled, not for \tbe criminal's of- 


* but for the horrid unconcern of all thoſe that ſur- | 
— 
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Taz criminal appeared; he was dreſſed in 


a bloody ſhirt ; he beat his breaſt, and ſhewed 
all 


rounded him. There has been none but that generous 
man who reconciled the unſortunate finner to the Supreme 
Being, who aſſiſted him in drinking the cup of death, that 
appeared to me to have any remains of humanity, Do we 
only wiſh to deſtroy mankind ? Are we ignorant of the art 
of terriſying the imagination without violence to humanity? 
Learn at length, thoughtleſs and cruel men, learn to be judger, 
learn how to prevent crimes ; conciliate what is owing to 
the law with what is owing to man. I have not the power 
to ſpeak here of thoſe artful tortures that ſome criminals 
have ſuffered, who ſeem to have been reſerved, ſo to ſay, 
for a privileged puniſhment. O diſgrace to my country 
the eyes of that ſex which ſeems made for pity remained 
the longeſt fixed on that ſcene of horrors. Let vs draw 
the curtain, What can I ſay to thoſe who underſtand me 


not 7 f 


+ The author here evidently refers to what is improperly 
called the breaking on the whecl ; for the criminal is fltretched 
naked, except a cloth that goes round bis waiſt, upon tevo planks, 
in the form ef what is called St. Andrew's croſs; and then the 
executioner, evith an iron bar, breaks all the bones of bis arms, bis 
legs, and thighs, A cruel puniſhment, the reader will ſay ; but it 
Ii triſſing to what he has to ſuffer ; for he is then laid, with bis 
face upward, on a ſmall wheel, about as vide as the lenzth of bis 
body only, and is truſſed up like a fowl for the ſpit ; his broken ' 
tegs and thighs are brought back to his arms, and be is bound 
round oith cords, hard as 4 merchant binds a bale of goods that 
is to go a long voyage, till the ropes cut inte the fleſh, and thus 

| 3 1. 
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all the marks of a ſincere repentance. His vi- 
fage, however, expreſſed nothing of that dread- 
-ful embarraſſment ſo unbecoming a man, who. 
| ought to know how to die when neceſſity calls, 
and eſpecially when he merits death. They 
made him paſs by a ſort of cage, where, they 
told me, the body of the murdered man was 


Eſt, with bis bead banging backwards ff the ⁊ubeel, to expire 
by agonies; wehile te gay, polite Parifians threng from every 
"quarter to behuld a fight that is a diſ:race to their capital, to 
Their tountry, and to mankind ; and while the ſofter ſex, as 
the author ſays, gaze frem the ⁊viudeaus with inſatiable curioſi- 
y. This puriſhment ſhews Low ftrong the powers of life are in 
ſome men; wwkat tortures human nature is capable of ſuſtaining. 
One would imagine that a man could live but a very ſhort time in 
ſueb a fituation'; but the wretch I ſaw, ⁊bbo was )oung, and of 
a vigercus conſtitution, was placed on the wvheel about fix in tbe 
evening ; at four the next morning, be complained of thirſt, ard 
drink awas given lim; about an bour after, he expired, 


On reviſing this note, it occurred to me that the bard binding 
zvith ropes may be bumanely intended to ſhorten the crimina s 
fortures by floppinz the circulation; ſo when the executioner 
jumps on the ſhoulders of the man that is barging, be certainly 
intends, and does, in many inflances, ſhorten bis ſ:flerings. 
Doubtleſs too, a great part of the ſpecbators are carried to theſe 
executions by a defire to ſympathiſe in the criminal's ſ fferings ; 
as, when a ſhip is in diſtreſs, the fond mother flies to the ſea- 
Joore, amd while ſbe ſtrains ber infant io the breaß, commiſe- 
rates their ca.amity, tbougb utterly unable to relieve them. 


9.3. 1 | ex- 


** 
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expoſed. On his near approach, he was ſeized 

with ſuch violent remorſe, that they ſyffered 
him toretire. He approached the judges, and 
put one knee to the ground, to kiſs the ſacred 
volume of the law. It was then opened to him, 
and they read, with a loud voice, the ſentence 
relative to homicides; they placed the book be- 
fore him, that he might read it; he then fell 
on his knees, and confeſſed his guilt. The 
head of the ſenate, mounting a platform that 
was prepared for him, read his condemnation 
with a ſtrong and majeſtic voice. All the coun- 
ſellors, as well as the advocates, who were 
ſtanding, then ſat down, by which they de- 
clared that no one of them would undertake his 
defence. | 


WHEN the head of the ſenate had done 
reading, he deigned to ſtretch out his hand to 
the criminal, and raiſe him up ; he then faid, 
„Nothing now remains for you but to die 
with firmneſs, and obtain your pardon of God 
and of men. We do not hate you; we grieve 
for you, and your memory will not be held in 
deteſtation by us. Obey the law with chear- 
fulneſs, and revere its ſalutary rigour. Our 

F 6 tcars 
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tears bear witneſs that affection will take place 
in our hearts, when juſtice thall have accom- 
pliſhed her fatal decrees. Death is leſs dreadful 
than ignominy. Submit to the one, to avoid 
the other. It is ſtill in your power to chooſe. 
If you will live, you may; but it muſt be in 
diſgrace, and loaded with our indignation, 
You will behold the ſun conſtantly upbraiding 
you with having deprived your fellow-being 
of his genial and brilliant rays ; to you they 
will be hateful, as they will only diſcover thoſe 
diſdainful looks with which all men regard an 
aſſaſſin. You will bear about with you every 
where the load of your remorſe, and the eter- 
nal ſhame of having refuſed to ſubmit to that 
Juſt law which has condemned you. Do juſtice 
to ſociety, and condemn yourſelf (a).” 


THE 


(a) They who are inveſted with a power that gives 
them authority over mankind ought to take great heed how 
they treat them merely according to their own demerits ; 
they ſhould regard every criminal as a wretch more or leſs 
inſane; they ſhould therefore treat them as beings who, 
by ſome unknown cauſe, have been led out of the right 
path, Even when the judge pronounces condemnation 
with majeſty, he ſhould ſecretly lament that he cannot 
ſcreen the criminal from puniſhment, To tertify vice by 
the moſt awſul apparatus of juſtice, and privately to re- 
| | claim 
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Tus criminal bowed his head ; by which 
he declared that be judged himſelf deſerving of 
death (a). He immediately prepared to ſubmit 
with conſtancy, and with that refignation which, 
in our laſt moments, is ſo highly becoming of 
humanity (5). He was no longer regarded 
as guilty; the body of paſtors ſurrounded 
him; the prelate, taking off the bloody ſhirt, 
clothed him in a white veſtment, which was the 
token of his reconciliation with mankind, and 
gave him the kiſs of peace. His friends and re- 
lations crowded to embrace him; he appeared 
ſatisfied by receiving their careſſes, and by be- 
ing veſted with that garment, which was a 
proof of the pardon he received from his coun- 
try. Thoſe teſtimonies of friendſhip took from 


claim the guilty, ſhould be the two grand points of crimi- 
nal Juriſprudence, | 


(a) Propitious conſcience, thou equitable and ready 
Judge, be never abſent from me! Tell me confiantly, 
| thatIcannot do the leaſt injury to another without receiv- 
ing the counter-ſtroke; that I muſt neceſſarily wary 
myſelf, when I wound another. 


(6) Ageſilaus ſeeing a maleſactor endure puniſhment 
with unconcern, « O wicked man, he ſaid, to make 
ſo bad a uſe of fortitude,” | 


him 
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him the horrors of approaching death. The 
prelate, advancing toward the: people, ſeized 
that moment to make a nervous and pathetic 
diſcourſe on the danger of paſhon ; it was ſo 
eloquent, ſo juſt and affecting, that every heart 
Was filled with admiration and terror. Each 
one reſolved to watch carefully over his tem- 
per, and to ſtifle thoſe ſeeds of reſentment, 
which increaſe in a manner unknown to our- 
ſelves, and ſoon produce the moſt unbridled 
27008 e 


„Donn this interval, a deputy from the 
ſenate bore the ſentence of death to the mon- 
arch, that he might ſign it with his own hand; 
for no one could be put to death without his 
conſent, as in him reſided the power of the 
ſword. That good father would gladly have 
ſpared the life of the criminal (a) ; but, in that 
moment, he ſacrificed the earneſt deſire of, his 
heart to the neceſſity of an exemplary juſtice. 


(a) 1. am ſorry hat our kings, have renounced that an- 
cient and wiſe cuſtom, When they ſign ſo many paper's, 
why ſhould they ne glect one of the moſt auguſt privileges 
of their crown ? | | 


Tus 
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Tu deputy returned. Then agaiu the 
bells of the city began their funeral tolls, the 
drums repeated their mournful march; and thoſe 
deploring ſounds meeting in the air with the 
groans of the numerous people, one would 
have thought that the city was on the brink of 
an univerſal deſtruction. The friends and re- 
lations of the unfortunate man going to meet 
his death gave him the laſt embrace; the pre- 
late invoked, with a loud voice, the forgive- 
neſs of the Supreme Being, and the vaulted 
roof of heaven reſounded with the ſupplications 
of the whole people, who cried, with one 
mighty voice, O Almighty God, receive his 
ſoul! O God of Merey, Forgrve * even as We 
forgive him!“ 1 


THEy conducted him, with flow ſteps, to 
the cage I have mentioned, {till ſurrounded by 
his friends, Six fuſileers, their faces covered 
with crape, advanced; the head of the ſenate 
gave the ſignal, by holding up the book of the 
law; they fired, and the foul diſappeared (a). 

„ Dey 


(a) I have frequently heard it debated, whether the 


perſon ol anexecutioner be infamous, I have always been 
con- 
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They took up the dead body. His crime * 
fully expiated by his puniſhment, he was again 
received into the claſs of citizens; his name, 
that had been effaced, was inſcribed again in 
the public regiſter, with the names of thoſe 
who had died the ſame day. This people had 
not the cruelty to purſue the memory of a man 
even to his tomb; and to reflect on a whole in- 
nocent family the crime of an individual (a); 
they did not find pleaſure in diſhonouring, with- 
out cauſe, uſeful citizens, and make men miſe- 
rable, for the ſatisfaction of making them hum- 
ble. His body was carried to be burned with- 
out the city, with his fellow - citizens, who, the 
preceding day, had paid the inevitable debt to 
[1 nature; his relations had no other grief to en- 
| Counter than that which aroſe from the loſs of a 
friend... The fame evening, a place of truſt 
-and honour becoming vacant, the king con- 


eerned when they have given it in his favour, and could 
never have a reſpect for thoſe who ranked him with the 
claſs of other citizens, I may be wrong ; but ſuch is my 
opinion, 


| (#) Baſe and defpicable prejudice, that confounds all 
notions of juſtice, is contrary to reaſon, and only calcu- 
lated for a weak or wicked people, 


ferred 
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ferred it on the brother of the criminal ; and 
cvery one applauded a choice that was dictated 
by equity and beneficence. 


W1TH a heart full of tenderneſs mn commi- 
ſeration, I ſaid, O, how is humanity reſpected 
among you! The death of a citizen is the cauſe 
of univerſal mourning to his country.—** It is 
becauſe our laws, they replied, ** are wiſe 
and humane; they are calculated more for re- 
formation than for chaſtiſement ; the way to 
intimidate vice is not to render puniſhment 
common, but formidable; it is our ſtudy to 
prevent crimes; we ſend the refractory to places 
of ſolitude, where they are attended by thoſe 
who endeavour to bring them to repentance, 
who operate by degrees on their hardened 
hearts, and gradually diſplay the refined charms 
of virtue, to whoſe attractions the moſt deprav- 
ed of mortals are not inſenſible. Does the 
phyſician at the firſt attack of a violent fever 
abandon his patient ? Why, therefore, ſhould 
we deſert the guilty, who may yet be recovered? 
There are few hearts ſo corrupted, as not to be 
reſtored by perſeverance ; and a little blood, 
properly poured forth, cements our 1 


and our happineſs. 
„ Your - 
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Lou penal laws were all made in favour 
of the rich; all fell on the head of the poor; 
gold was become the god of nations; edis 
and gibbets ſurrounded all poſſeſſions; and ty- 
ranny, with ſword i in hand, bartered the days, 
the ſweat and bloo 4 of the unfortunate ; It 
made no diſtin ction in chaſtiſemer.s, and there- 
by taught the people to make none in crimes; 
it punifhed the leaſt offence as the moſt infa. 
mous villainy. What was the confequence ? | 
'The multiplying of laws multiplied crimes, 
and the offenders be came as inhuman as their 
judges. Legiſlation, when it attempted” to unite 
the members of ſociety, drew the bands ſo tight 
as to throw it into convulſions; and, inſtead of 
maintaining, deſtroyed the connections; mourn- 
ful humanity ſent forth the cry of grief, and ſaw 
too late, that the tortures of the executioner 
never rb _ (): erate. abt 


Fw# 2 3 f | 
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_— When we FOI the validity of that right which 
human ſacieties llave aſſumed of puniſhing with death, 
we are terrified at the imperceptible point which ſeparates 
equity from injuſtice. It is to li:tle purpoſe here that we ac- 

cumulate arguments; all our lights ſerve but to lead us a- 
tray; we muſt return to the law of nature only, lich bas 
far more regard than our inſtitutions, for the life of a man 
that teaches us, that the 1 law of retaliation is, of all ow, 
| ; the 


— 
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the moſt conformable to right reaſon, Among rifing go- 
vernments, which have yet the ſigaature of, nature, there 
is ſcarce any crime punitted with death. In the caſe of 
murder there is no doubt ; for nature tells us, that we 
ſhould arm ourſelves againſt aſſatſins * but in the caſe of 
robbery, the inhumanity of inflicting death is notorious; 
it is a puniſhment that bears no proportion to the crime; 
and the voice of millions of men, worſhippers of gold, 
can never make that authentic, which is in its nature in- 
valid, It will bs ſaid, ** The robber made a contract op 
me to be puniſhed with death if he invaded my property; 

but no man has a right to make ſuch a contract, as it is 
unjuſt, barbarous, and ſenſeleſs; unjuſt, as his life is 
not his own ; barbarous, as no proportion is obſerved ; 
and ſenſeleſs, as it is incompatably more eligible that two 
men live, than that one of them ſhould enjoy ſome exclu- 
fiie or ſuperfluous property. 


1 


This note, ſays the author, is taken from a 00d nove], 
W r The VIE of Wakefield, 1 


i n 


3 


29 Notwithfandin; a is han $58 his is poſition 3 
X admits of doubt, at leaſt. The ends of puniſhment are three; to 
redreſs the injured, to reform the offender, and to deter others, 
Now, neither the murdered, nor his repreſentative, can recete 
ary redreſs from the death of the offender 3 3 and with regard to 
the otber bed en, I think it v af pear, upon à cloſe II ſpec- 
tion, that there are many continued puniſhments, without having 
recourſe to barbarities, that world be e far n more efficacious, We 
cannot be too cautious in depriving. our fellow creatures of that 
which God alone can give, and which, it nee to me, be alone 
We eee N &J ; 1 24645) 
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Cc H A P. XVI. 
Not fo far off as we thought. 


E converſed a long time on this im- 
portant ſubject ; but as we became 
'earneſtly engaged, and our debate wanted that 
ſerenity which is ſo neceſſary in an inquiry af- 
ter truth, I thus bluntly interrupted my learned 
companion : 'Tell me, I beſeech you, what is 
become of the Moliniſts and Janſeniſts? He 
anſwered me with a loud burſt of laughter; 1 
could get nothing elſe from him. But, pray, 
anſwer me, I ſaid ; here ſtood the Capuchins, 
there the Cordeliers, a little farther on the Car- 
melites. What is become of thoſe frocked gen· 
try, with their — cheir — and their 
ier 1 


ot „ Ws no o longer fatten, in our ſtate,” he 
ſaid, * a ſet of automatons, as tronbleſome to 
themſelves as to others, who make a fooliſh vow 
never to be men, and hold no connection with 
thoſe that are. We thought them, however, 
more n of pity than reproach. Engaged 
from 
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from the moſt tender age, in a ſtate of which 
they were ignorant, it was the laws that were 
culpable, in permitting them blindly to proſti- 
tute that liberty of which they knew not the va- 
tue. Thoſe recluſe beings, whoſe manſions of 
retreat were erected with pomp in the midſt of 
a tumultuous city, perceived, and gave them- 
ſelves up by degrees to the charms of ſociety ; 
when they beheld happy fathers, united bre- 
thren, and tranquil families, they regretted. 
their not being able to participate of that hap- 
pineſs. They ſighed in ſecret over that fatal 
moment, when they abjured a life of all others 
the moſt pleaſing, and curſed each other like 
galley-ſlaves at the oar (a); while they longed 
for the hour that ſhould open their priſon 
doors. It was not far diſtant; the yoke was 
thrown off without danger or difficulty ; for 


the hour was then come: juſt as we ſee-the 


(a) All thoſe religious houſes, where men are crowded 
together, teem with inteſtine wars; they are ſerpents that 
prey upon each other in obſcurity. A monk is a cold and 
moroſe animal; the ambition of advancing himſelf in his 
corps makes him ſelfiſh; he has leiſure ſufficient to reflect 
on his plan, and his concentered ambition has a gloomy 
turn ; when he once gets the cammand, be is by nature 
rough and inexorable, 


""_ 
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ripe fruit fall from the branch by the leaſt 
touch (2). Iſſuing forth in crowds, with the 
higheſt -demonſtrations of joy, they became, 
all faves as they had been, inſtantly men. 


T Ros E robuſt monks (5), in * ſeemed 
to be revived the vigour of the priſtine ages of 
the world, their fronts glowing with love and 
joy, eſpouſed thoſe panting doves, thoſe ſancti- 
fied virgins, who, under the monaſtic veil, had 
more than once ſighed for a ſtate leſs holy and 
more pleaſing (c) ; ; they performed the devoirs 
t 


(a) In matters of public adminiſtration, there ſhould he 
no violent ſhock; nothing is more dangerous. Reaſon. 
and time produce the greateſt events, and fix on them an 
indelible ſi ampe ' 


(5) Luther, — with his fiery 8 againſt 
the monaſtic vows, aſſerts, that it was as impoſſible to 
keep that of continence as to change our ſex®, 


(c) What a cruel ſupe . ſt. tion, to eonfine in a ſacred pri- 
ſon ſo many young beauties, who conceal all the fires per- 
mitted to their ſex, which an eternal confinement redou- 
bles, and even to the producing thoſe conflicts they have 


* Luther, it is like, judged from himſelf. There are, how- 
ever, great numbers of men, wwho, from an "ll-natered conflitu- 


tion, are under uo ſort of temptation to break the wow of conti- 
nence from ⁊uomen. 


with 


- 


of Hymen with an edifying fe: vour, and pro- | 


duced an offspring wore | of ſo, fair a lineage ; 


2 TV by their bY 


with each other r. To have. a _ ſenſation of all the mi- 
ſeries of a heart that devours itſelf, we ſhould be in its 
place. Timid, credulous, abuſed, intoxicated by a pom- 
pous enthuſiaſm, 2 girl believes for a loog time, an God 
and religion abſorb all her thoughts; in the midſt of the 
tranſports of her zeal, nature awakens in her heart that in- 


vincible, and to her unknown, power, and makes her ſub- 


mit to its imperious yoke. Theſe fires, once lighted Ups 
make havock among ber ſenſes; ſhe burns in the calm of 
her retreat ; ſhe combats, but her conſtancy is overcome; 
ſte bluſhes uy deſires; ſhe looks round her, and finds her- 
ſelf ſurrounded with inſurmountable barriers, while all her 
being is carried with violence toward an ideal object, that 
her heated imagination has adorned with freſh charms, 
From that moment, 'ad1e9 repoſe. She was born for a 
happy fertility ; an eternal chain confines: her, and con- 
_ demns her to ſterility and-miſery, She then diſcovers, that 
the law has deceived her; that the yoke which deſtroys li- 
berty is not the yoke of God; and that the religion, to which 
ſhe is irrevocably bound, is the enemy of nature and of rea- 
ſon, But to what. purpoſe, are her ſorrows and complaints ? ? 


Her tears and her ſighs are loft in the filence of the night; . 


+ As this paſſage may appear obſenre, and as I knew not 
vell bor to make it more explicit, I ſhall here give the words 
of the original. Quelle cruelle ſuperſtition enchaine dans 
une priſon ſacree tant des jeunes beautes; qui recelent tous 
les ſeux -permis a leur ſexe, que redouble encore une'cld-. 
ture eternelle, et juſqu'aux combats qu'elles ſe livrent.· 
the 


* 
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their happy and roſy huſbands were no longer 


ſollicitous for the canonization of ſome rotten 


bones ; they contented themſelves with being 


good fathers and good citizens; and, I firmly 


believe, are as likely to go to heaven after death, 
as if they had made a purgatory of the preſent 


life. 


I is true, that, at the time it happened, 
this reformation appeared to the biſhop of Rome 
ſomething extraordinary; but he ſoon had ſe- 
rious affairs of his own to manage.” Who do 
you call the biſhop of Rome ?—Him whom 
you called the pope ; but, as I obſerved before, 
we have changed many Gothic terms; we no 
longer know what are canonicates, bulls, be- 
fices, and biſhopricks of an immenſe revenue (a); 


the burning poiſon that ſerments in her veins deſtroys her 


- beauty, corrupts her blood, and leads her, with precipi- 


tate ſteps, to the grave ; glad thither to deſcend, ſhe opens 
herſelf the tomb, where all her griefs are loſt in peaceful 
flumbers, =” oy ; 
(a) I cannot ſee without horror, ecclefiaſtic princes, ſur- 
rounded; by all the pomp of luxury, ſmile diſdainſully at 
public miſeries, and preſume to talk of morals and religion 
in their dull mandates; wrote by ſome curate's journeyman, 


and which inſult common ſenſe with ſcandalous effrontery. 


1 we 
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we do not go to kiſs the ſlipper of the ſucceſſor 
of an apoſtle, to whom his maſter gave no 
other examples than thoſe of humility; and as 
chat apoſtle recommended poverty, as well by 
his example as his pretept, we no longer ſend 
our pure gold, ſo neceſſary to the ſtate, to 9 
chaſe indulgences, of which that good maꝑi- 
cian was very liberal. All theſe matters gave 
him at firſt ſome diſguſt; for we do not love to 
part with our pnvileges, even though they be 
ſomewhat illegitimate ; but he { found that 
his true heritage was in heaven ; that his*king- 
dom was not of this world; and that AlL earthly 
riches were vanities, as are all things! beneath 
the ſun. 5714 Di HIP 
« TIME, whoſe inviſible and ſilent hand 
undermines the loftieſt towers, has laid that 
ſuperb and incredible monument of human 
credulity in the duſt (a); it fell without tu- 
mult ; its ſtrength was in opinion ; opinion 
changed, and all exhaled in ſmoke. So we 


(a2) The mufti, among the Turks, extends his infal- 
 libility even to hiſtoric facts. He thought proper, in the 
reign of Amurat, to declare all thoſe heretics who did not 
believe that the ſultan went ints Hungary, 


vol. I. 6 
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fometimes beholdnothing butatranſient vapour, 
where late was ſeen a tremendous conflagration, 


. * A pRINCE worthy to govern, rules over that 
part of Italy, and that ancient Rome has again 
| beheld her Cæſars: by that word I refer to 
Titus and Marcus Aurelius, not to thoſe mon- 
ſters who, bore à human face. That fine 
country is reanimated fince it has been 
cleanſed from thoſe lazy vermin that throve in 
filth. That kingdom now holds its proper rank, 
bears a lively ind expreſſive aſpect, after hav- 
ing been wrapped up, for more than ſeventeen 
centuries, in ridiculous and ſuperſtitious rags, 
which ſtopped its breath, and deprived | it of all 
power of utterance, 
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ROCEED, thou charming | infkructor ! 
| This 3 you fay, was made in 
the moſt peaceful and happy manne — .. It 
was the work of philoſophy ; it ated without 
noiſe, and, like nature, with a force the more 
certain, as it was inſenſible.“ But! have many 
difficulties to propoſe; there muſt be a religion. 

—& Without doubt,” he replied with warmth. 
© Alas! where is the man ſo ungrateful as to 
remain dumb in the midſtof the miracles of crea- 
tion, under this brilliant firmament of heaven ? 
We adore the Supreme Being ; but the worſhip 
we render him cauſes no diſorder nor debate 
we have but few miniſters, and they are wiſe, 
experienced, and friends to toleration ; 4 they 
are free from the ſpirit of faction, and therefore 
more beloved and reſpected ; they are only 
ſollicitous to lift up pure hands toward the 
throne of the Father of mankind ; they are be- 
neficent toall, in imitation of God, abundant 
in — the ſpirit of peace and concord 

G ll EO | ani 
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animates their actions as well as their precepts ; 

they are therefore univerſally beloved. We 
have, moreover, a holy prelate, who lives with 
his paſtors, as with his brethren and his equals. 
Theſe functions are not aſſumed by any, till 
they are forty years of age; for not till then are 
the turbulent paſſions at reſt; and reaſon, 1o 
fow f in man, exerts its perle empire. Their 
| exemplary life diſplays the higheſt degree of 
human virtue; it is they that comfort the af- 
flicted; that poĩnt out to the unbappy a merci- 
ful God, who watches over them, and will one 
day recompence their ſufferings. They ſearch 
out poverty when concealed under the cloak of 
ſhame, and adminiſter relief without compel- 
ing it to bluſh ; they reconcile adverſe tempers 
by, the words of gentleneſs and peace; the moſt 
inveterate enemies embrace in their preſence, 
and all the ulcers of their hearts become in- 
ſtantly healed. In a word, they fulfil all the 
duties of 1 men who preſumes to ſpeak in the 


| name of : an Eternal I 


— 


14 AM "bighty pleaſed. to hear of miniſters like 
thoſe, I replied ; but have you a ſet of men pe- 
Ah conſecrated to repeat at al hours of the 


$4 *# +» 


day, 
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hay; with a naſal twang, canticles, palms, and 
bymns ? Does any one among you aſpire to 

canonization? How do you celebrate that 
rite? Who are your ſaints 2“ Our ſaints! 
You doubtleſs mean thoſe; who purſue. the 
higheſt degree of perfection, who are elevated 
above human weakneſs. Yes ; we have men 


ol that celeſtial, temper; but you will eaſily be- 


lieve that they do not lead an obſcure and foli- 
tary life; that they do not make a merit of faſt- 
ing, of chanting bad latin, or of remaining. 
dumb and ſtupid: all their days; it is in the 
ſight of the world that they diſplay. the forti-, 
tude, the conſtancy of their ſouls; they charge 
themſelves, ;,by choice, with the moſt painful 
labours, and ſuch as are diſguſtful to other 
men; they think that good and charitable works 
are to the Deity more 1 than prayer 
alone. | 


a 
1 


ing to 

clean the ſtreets, or repair the highways, they 

readily offer themſelves; they undertake the 

moſt dangerous as well as the meaneſt employ- 

ments, as to carry water through the flames to 

extinguiſh a fire, and walk over the burning 
G 3 planks ; 
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planks ; or to plunge into a river, to ſave the 
life of a man ready to periſh, &c. Theſe ge- 
nerous victims to the public good are filled, 
animated/by an active ſpirit, bythe grand and 
ſublime idea of being uſeful members of ſociety, 
and of alleviating the mĩſeries of others. They 
make a duty of theſe occupations with as much 
pleaſure as if they were perfectly eaſy and en- 
gaging; their actions are altogether directed 
by humanity and the love of their country, and 
never by ſelf · intereſt. Some conſtantly attend 
the bed of the ſick, and adminiſter relief; while 
others deſcend into the mines, and perform all 
the laborious offices of thoſe regions, fo that you 
wouh take chem to be flaves bowing under the 
iron yoke of fome tyrant; but the defign of their 
| beneficent ſouls is to pleaſe the Eternal by ſerr- 
ing their brethren. Inſenſible to preſent miſe- 
ries, they look forward to that reward which 
God has in ſtore for them, as they do not ſacri- 
fice the pleaſures of this world to a une 
bigotry, but to a real _— 


0 Tr is eee to tell you that we reſpect 
em during their lives and after their deaths; 
ande as our moſt lively acknowledgernents would 

2 * be 
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de inſufficient, we leave it to the Author of all 
good to diſcharge that immenſe debt, 2 — 
perſuaded that he alone knows the j 


of merited rewards. 


0 Sven are the ſaints that we venerate, with- 
out ſuppoſing any thing more than that they 
have extended human nature, of which they are 
theglory, to its higheſt perfection: they perform. 
no other miracles. than thoſe I have mentioned. 
The martyrs to Chriſtianity had certainly their 
merit; it was doubtleſs very commendable to 
brave the tyrants of the mind; to ſuffer the moſt 
hortible deaths, rather than ſacrifice thoſe ſenti - 
ments that the head and the heart had adopted. 
rendering ourſelves the perpetual benefactors to 
afflicted humanity, to dry up every tear, and to 
ſtop or prevent emma 
blood (a). 5 | | 

« Tuxsz 


(% A counſellor of . in the — 
dave all his fortune to the poor, and then went about beg- 
ging for them. He met a farmer · general inthe ſtreet 3 he 
attacked and followed him, ſaying, ** Give me ſomething 
for my poor people, ſomething for my poor people. 
The tax-gatberer refuſed; and replied in the uſval-tane, 
© I have nothing for them 3, ſit, I have nothint ſor them. 
The counſellor would nov quit him ; he argued and en- 
G.4 treated: 
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0 Tutsk wonderful men do not offer their 
manner of living as a model to others; they do 
"not glory in their heroiſm ; they do not debafe 
themſelves to be exalted by the public; aud 

leafh of all do they rail at the defects of their 

neighbours, but are much more ſollicitous 

to procure them happy lives by their innumer- 
able labours. When one of theſe exalted fouls 
rejoins that All- perfect Being, from whom it is 
an emanation, we do not encloſe: the corpſe 
in a metal ſtill more worthleſs; we write the 
5 hiſtory of his life, and endeavour to imitate it, 
at leaſt in ſome degree.” The farther I ad- 
vance, the more unexpected alterations I per- 
ceive . Tou will yet ſee many others. If a 
great number of pens did not atteſt the ſame 
matters, we ſhould certainly call in doubt the 
hiſtory of your age. Was it poſſible? Could 
the ſervants of the altar be riotous, caballers, 


perſetutors? Could a ſet of miſerable reptiles 
hate ank perſecute each other during the ſhort 


male as x57 6 345 £7 

treated; he followed binguſtorotdetibtel and vp to his 

apartment, continually interceding for his poor people: 

The brutal hoarder of millions, at laſt enraged, gave him 
a blow on the ear. Very well,“ ſaid the counſellor, 

9 een een nere 9 
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ſpace 
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fpace of their lives, becauſe they chanced 
to think differently on certain vain ſubtilties, 
or matters that are by their nature -incom- 

prehenſible? Thoſe weak wretches, it ſcems, 
had the audacity to ſound the deſigns of 
the Almighty, and to make them quadrate 
with their ignorance, their pride, and their 


folly. 


I have read, that they who had the leaſt 
charity,, and conſequently the leaſt religion, 
were they that preached to others; that the 
number of thoſe who bore that lucrative habit, 
the pledge of a continued idleneſs, was become 
incredible; and, to conclude, that they lived in 
an infamous celibacy (a). They ſay, more- 
over, that your churches reſembled. the public 
market-place ; that they were equally offenſive 
to the fight and the ſmell ; and that your cere- 
monies were calculated rather to diſtract the 
mind, than to elevate it to God But I hear 
the ſacred trump, whoſe pleaſing ſounds 


(a) What a leproſy in a ſtate is a numerous clergy, that 
make a public profeſſion! to know no wives but thoſe of 
other men ! | 


4. *Y an- 
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announce. the hour of prayer.. Come with 
me, and. behold our religion; let. us go to 
the neighbouring temple, and offer our thanks 


to the Creator, for having once more beheld 
the ring ſun.” 


(C 121) 


CHAP. XIX. 
THE TEMPLE... 


turned de Corner of 's ia | 
I perceived in the midit of a ſpacious 

place a circular temple crowned with a magni- 

ficent dome. This edifice, ſupported by a ſin- 

gle range of colomns, had four grand portals ;. 

on the front of each was written, The Temple of 

God. Time had already imprinted a venerable: 
complexion on its walls, from which it received 

an additional majefty, When I arrived: at the 
door of this\temple, what was my ſurpriſe, to. 
read the. four following __ in large cha⸗ 

melee : - 


Loin de rat Ai Ad cet Eire Merl 
Cardons, en Padorant, un ſilence 9 9 

Sa nature oft immenſe et Leſprit: i confond 3... 
Pour ſeveir ce 1 u eft, il Jau et; etre lui- meme. 


: 


| In awful ſilenee let us God adore, 5 
Nogever dare bis nature to. explore ; 3 hs 


8 & „ 
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Jo ſearch thoſe boundleſs * by man 


were vain, 
Which nought but boundleſs wiſdom can 


explain. 


O, by ine way, I faid in a low voice, you can- 
not aſſert that this is of your age.—* It is no 

commendation to yours, he replied. for 
your theologians ſhould: have ſtopped there.” 
This; reply, which ſeems to have proceeded 
from the Divinity itſelf, has lain confounded 
among yerſes, of which very little account was 
made: I know, not, however, if there be any 
more excellent, for the ſenſe they contain; and, 


1 think, they we here very Properly, rel., 


We followed the — "wh with thought- 
ful looks, and tranquil, modeſt ſteps, advanced 
toward the interior part of the temple. They 
all took, their ſeats, in turn, on rows of ſtools; 
the men ſeparate from the women. The altar 
was in the center; it was totally unadorned, and 
each one could diſtinguiſh the prieſt who burn- 

ed the incenſe. At the moment he pronounced 
the ſacred hymns, the choir of aſſiſtants alter- 
- as their voice; their ſweet and gentle 
4 ſounds 
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ſounds expreſſed the awful ſentiments of their 
hearts; they ſeemed filled with the Divine Ma- 
jeſty. There were no paintings, no ſtatues, no 
allegorical figures to be feen (a); the ſacred 
name of God, a thouſand times repeated, and 
in different languages, was ſpread over all the 
walls; alt declared the unity of the Godhead; 
all foreign ornaments were rigourouſſy banilh- 
ed ; in a word, God alone * his temple. 


Wax! lifted my eyes to the un of this 
temple, I ſaw the face of heaven; for the dome 
was not covered with ſtone, but the cleareft 
glaſs. Sometimes a ſerene and lucid ſky an- 
nounced the complacency of the Creator; 
fometimes dark clouds, that poured down in 
torrents, recalled to the mind the dark vale of 
life, and told us that this dull earth is bur a 
place of exile ; the thunder anounced, how ter- 
rible is God, when offended; and the calm that 
ſucceeded to the flaſhing lightnings declared, 
that contrition unarms his avenging hand ; but 


- 4s) The Proteſtants are in the right ; 3 all thoſe wotks of | 


men diſpoſe the people to idolatry, To expreſs an inviff- 


ble and preſent Dare the ung would man — 
one.” : 2 2 


2 
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when the breath of ſpring poured down its balmy = 
rama, then every heart was impreſſed with. 
chat ſalutary and comfortable truth; that the 
treaſures of the divine clemency are inexhauſt- 
ible. Thus the ſeaſons and the elements, 
_ whoſe voice is ſo eloquent to thoſe who can 
comprehend it, ſpoke to this diſcerning people, 
and diſplayed: to them the Author of the uni- 
verſe under all his various relations (o). 


THERE were here no diſcordant ſounds; 3 
even the voice of the infant was taught to join 
the majeſtic chair; there was no profane or 
friſky. muſic; the organ alone, which was far: 
from. being clamorous, was. accompanied by 
the voice of the numerous people, and ſeemed: 
the ſong of immortals, who joined theſe public 
oriſons; no one entered or went out. during the 
time of prayer; no burly Swiſs, no troubleſome 
beggar, interrupted the adoration of the faithful. 
ſupplicants the whole people were ſtruck with 


(a) A ſavage wandering through the woods, contem-- 
plating beaver and earth, and difcovering, ſo to ſay, the: 
only Maſter that he knowa, comes nearer to the true reli- 
gion than the Carthuſian, hutied in his cell, and converſ- 
ing with none but the phantoms of a heated imagination. 


a.re 
= 
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K religious and profound awe ; many. lay pro- 
ſtrate, their; faces againſt the earth. In the 
midſt of this univerſal ſilent meditation, L was. 
ſeized with a ſacred terror; it ſeemed as if the 
Divinity had deſcended into the temple, and: 
| filled it with. his inviſible preſence. 


THERE were boxes to receive alms; but they 
were placed in obſcure nooks. This people 
could perform acts of charity without oſtenta- 

on. During the time of adoration, the ſilence 
was ſo religiouſly obſerved, that the ſanctity of: 
the place, joined to the idea of the Supreme 
Being, pierced every heart with n 
affecting impreſſion. 


THE exhortation of the paſtor to his flock was 
ſimple, patural, and eloquent; but more from 
the matter than the ſtyle. He talked of God 
only to make him beloved by men, and to re- 
commend humanity, gentleneſs, and patience; 
he did not endeavour to diſplay his wit, when 
it was his buſineſs to affect the heart; it was a 
father that converſed with his children on thoſe 
matters that were moſt eligible for them to pur- 


ſue. Theſe precepts had the greater effect, as- 
mo 
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they proceeded from the mouth of a man whoſe 
character was perfectly amiable: I could never 
have been tired ; for this diſcourſe conſiſted not 
of pompous declamation, or vague characters, 
or far-fetched figures, and ſti} leſs of ſeraps of 
poetry mixed with the proſe, by which it com- 
—_ becomes Jet n more 9 K (4). 


«Tr is thus,” faid my guide, © that every 
morning we make a public prayer; it laſts an 
hour, and the reſt of the day the doors remain 
ſhut. We have ſcarce any religious feaſts ; but 
we have thoſe that are civil, which relax the 
people without making them licentious. On 
no day ſhould man remain idle; by the exam- 
ple of nature, which never quits its operations, 
he ought never to reproach. himſelt with having 
_ * inactive. nan, 1 is not 


a) What, in our preachers, gives. me the greateſt ai. 
guſt, is, that they have no fixed principle with regard to 
morals; they draw their ideas from their text, and not 
from the heart. To- day they are moderate and rational; 
to-morrow perſecutors and enthuſiaſts, They offer nothing 
but words; and it is of little concern to them whether they 
casted themſelves or not, provided they make out 
their three points. I have heard one of them pillage the 


Knaydlopedia,. and declaim againſt the encyclopediaſts. 
idle- 
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idleneſs. Total nation 4 is a real damage to our 
country; and ceſſation from labour is in fact a 
diminutive of death. The time determined for 
prayer is ſufficient to elevate the mind to God; 
Jong offices produce inattention and diſguſt ; 
and all private prayers have leſs merit than thoſe 
that excite the public devotion. | 
| N 501 42 
« LET me recite to you the form of prayer 
uſed among us. Every one repeats it, and me. 
ditates on every ſentiment it contains. n 


« Thou one, uncreated Being ! the wiſe 
Creator of this vaſt univerſe! ſince thy good 
neſs hath preſented it as a ſpectacle to man, 
ſince ſo weak a creature bath received from thee 

the precious gift of reſlecting on this great and 
beautiful work, ſuffer not, that after the man- 
ner of the brute, he paſs over the ſurface of this 
globe, without rendering homage to thy omni - 
potence and thy wiſdom. We extol thy glorious 
works; we bleſs thy ſovereign hand; we adore 
thee as our Judge; but we love thee as the uni- 
verfal Father of beings. Yes, thy goodneſs is 
equal to thy power; all things declare it; but, 
above all, our own hearts, If ſome tranſient 

8 | evils 
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_ evils here afflict us, it is, doubtleſs, becauſe 


they are inevitable; moreover, it is thy plea- 
ſure, and that is to us ſufficient ; we ſubmit 
with confidence, and rely on thy infinite good- 
neſs , far from complaining, we offer up our 
thanks for thy ** ereated us to know thee. 


« Mar every one adore thee . his own 
manner, according to the moſt affectionate, 


and moſt animated dictates of his heart. We 


do not wiſh to ſet bounds to his zeal. Thou 
haſt deigned to ſpeak to us by the voice of na- 


ture only; all our devotion is confined to the 


adoring of thee, in bleſſing thy name, in ery- 


ing toward thy throne, that we are weak, mi- 
ſerable, limited creatures, and have for ever 
need of thy ſupporting arm. 


44 Ir we deceive ourſelves if any other wor- 


ip, ancient or modern, is more pleaſing in 
thy fight than ours, O vouchſafe to. open our 
eyes, and diſſipate. the clouds that hang over 


our minds; we will faithfully obey thy precepts. 
But if thou art ſatisfied with this feeble homage, 
which. we know to be due to thy power, and to 


| thy truly paternal tenderneſs; give us the con- 


ſtaney 


fancy to perſevere in theſe ſentiments of adora- 
tion with which we are inflamed. Preſerver 
of human kind! thou, who with thy compla- 
cent regards embraceſt the whole human race, 
grant that charity may, in like manner, em- 
brace the hearts of all the inhabitants of this 
earth, that they may all love like brethren, and 
pour forth to thee one ſong of love adoration 
and thankſgiving | | 


40 We do not preſume to pray for long life ; 
whether thou takeſt us from this earth, or per- 
nutteſt us here to remain, we ſhall never be ab- 
ſent from thy ſight 3 we aſk for virtue only, leſt 
we ſhould offend againſt thy impenetrable de- 
crees ; but humble and totally reſigned to thy 
will, vouchfafe, whether we paſs by a gentle 
or painful death, vouchſaſe to draw us toward 
thee, the ſource of eternal happineſs. Our 
hearts pant after thy preſence. May this mor- 
tal veſtment fall off, and may we fly to behold 
thy glory | What we now ſee of thy greatneſs 
makes us long for a more extenſive proſpect. 
Thou haſt done too much for man to refuſe 

freedom to his thoughts; he therefore offers up 
his 
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his ardent vows to thee, becauſe, as thy creature, 
he knows himſelf born to receive thy favours.” 


Bur, my dear fir, I ſaid, your religion, if 
you will permit me to declare it, is, in a man- 
ner, the ſame with that of the ancient patri- 
. archs, who adored God in ſpirit and in truth, 
on the tops of the mountains. —** Night; you 
have juſtly expreſſed it; our religion is that of 
Enoch, of Elias, and Adam, and therefore is 
at leaſt the moſt ancient. It is with religion as 
with laws; the moſt ſimple are the beſt. Adore 
God, love thy neighbour; hearken to that con- 
ſcience, that judge which continually attends 
thee ; never ſtifle that ſecret and celeſtial voice; 
all the reſt is impoſture, fraud, Falſhood (a). 
Our prieſts do not pretend to a particular in- 
ſpiration from God; they call themſelves our 
equals; they acknowledge, that, like us, they 
walk in darkneſs; they follow, however, that 
luminous point which God has been pleaſed to 
ſet before us, and ſhew it to their brethren 
without deſpotiſm, and without oſtentation. 
15 (a) Our author cannot refrain from reflecting on the inpeſ 

tres of the Romiſh church, | 


Cheriſh 


— 
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- Cheriſh a pure morality, free from dogmatic 
principles, and you will baniſh atheiſm, fana- 
ticiſm, and ſuperſtition. We have found this 
happy method, for which we return our ſincere 
thanks to the Author of 9 good. * 


You adore a God z | but: Py you eat of th 
immortality of the ſoul? What is your opinion 
of that great and impenetrable ſecret ? - All 
philoſophers have endeavoured to refolve it; 
the wiſe man and the feol have paſſed their 
judgment; ſyſtems the moſt diverſified, the 
moſt poetic, have been erected on that famous 
doctrine; it ſeems above all things to have ex- 
cited the attention of legiſlators. What is the 
opinion of your age concerning it ? - 


We need but look round us,” he replied, 
„to know that there is a God; we need but 
look into ourſelves to know that there is ſome 
thing within us, which lives, which perceives, 
which thinks, which wills, and determines. 
We believe that the ſoul is diſtinct from mat- 
ter, that it is intelligent by its nature, We 
reaſon but little on this ſubject ; we loveto 
believe all that elevates human nature; the 

ſyſtem 
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ſyſtem which exalts it moſt is to us the moſt 
pleafing ; and we cannot think that ideas which 
do honour to the creatures of an Almighty 


| God can ever be falſe. To adopt the moſt fu 


lime plan is not to deceive ourſelves, but to 


attain the true end. Incredulity is nothing but 


weakneſs, and boldneſs of thought is the faith 
of an intelligent being. Why ſhould we creep 
towards inanity, when we find that we have 
wings by which we can aſcend to the Moſt 
High, and when there is nothing which contra- 
dicts that noble daring. If it were poſſible 
that we could deceive ourſelves, man would 
have conceived of an order of things more ex- 
cellent than that which exiſts; the ſovereign 
power would then become limited, I had almoſt 
ſaid his _— | 


4 Wx believe that all ſouls are haut by their 
| nee, but different by their qualities. The 
foul of a man and that ofa brute are equally im- 
material; but one has advanced a ſtep farther 
than the other toward perfection; and it is 
that which conftitutes its prefent ftate, which, 
however, is at all times hable to change. 


« WE 
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« WE ſuppoſe; moreover, that all he ſtars 
and all the planets are inhabited, but that no- 
thing which is contained in one is to be found 
in another. This boundleſs magnificence, this 


infinite aſſemblage of various worlds, this glo- 


rious circle of exiſtence, ſeems neceſſary in the 


vaſt plan of creation. Theſe ſuns then, thefe 


worlds ſo fair, ſo grand, ſo diverſified, appear 


to us habitations all prepared for man; they 


circulate, they correſpond, and are ſubordinate 
to each other. The human ſoul aſcends to all 
theſe worlds, as by a gradual and brilliant lad- 
der, that leads, at every ſtep, to the higheſt 
degree of perfection. In this journey it forgets 
nothing it has ſeen, or has learnt ; it preſerves 
the magazine of its ideas, which are its moſt 


valuable treaſure, and by which it is conſtantly 
attended. When it launches forth to ſome ſub- 
lime diſcovery, it ſoars above the peopled 


worlds already explored, and mounts in propor- 
tion to the knowledge and virtue it has acquir- 
ed. The ſoul of Newton has flown, by its native 


vigour, over all the worlds that it once weighed. 
It would be unjuſt to ſuppoſe that death had 
power to extinguiſh that mighty genius. 
Such a deſtruction would be more afflicting, - 


more 


* 
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more inconceivable, than that of the whole ma- 
terial univerſe, It would be equally abſurd to 
ſuppoſe, that his ſoul ſhould be placed on a le- 
vel with. that of an ignorant or ſtupid being, 
In fact, it were to no purpoſe for a man to im- 
prove his mind, if it were not capable of ele- 
vation, either by contemplation, or by the ex- 
erciſe of virtue : but an internal ſenſe, more 
powerful than all objections, ſays to him, Exert 
all thy pewers, aud deſpiſe death; it depends on 
thyſelf fo conquer, and to augment thy life, which 
FL 24 FAT 


Fon thoſe groveling fouls that are plunged : 
in the filth of vice, or of ſloth, they will return 
to the point from whence they parted, or be yet 
more degraded ; they have been for a long time 
attached to the rueful borders of inanity, have 
inclined toward ſenſeleſs matter, and have 
ſormed a vile and brutal race; while the gene- | 
rous ſouls have foared toward the divine and 
eternal light, they have plunged into that dark- 
neſs; where ſcarce is ſeen one pale ray of exiſt- 
ence. A monarch, at his deceaſe, becomes a 
mole ; a miniſter, a venemous ſerpent, inhabit- 
ing ſome filthy'marſh ; while the writer he diſ- 
dained, or rather could not comprebend,. hath 
| obtained 
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obtathicd a glorious rank among intelligent be- 
ings, the friends of humanity. 37; | 


« Pythagoras diſcovered this equality of 
| ſouls ;; he diſcerned the tranſmigration from 
one body to another ; but it was in the ſame 
circle, and never extended beyond this globe. 
Our metempſychoſis is more rational, and ſu- 
perior to the ancient. To thoſe noble and ge- 
nerous ſouls, who have made the happineſs of 
their brethren the rule of their conduct, death 
opens a glorious and brilliant career. What 
think you of our ſyſtem ?”—I am charmed with 
it ; it is in no wiſe inconſiſtent either with the 
power or goodneſs of God. This progreſſive 
march, this aſcent to different worlds, to the 
various revolving ſpheres, all the work of his 
hands, ſeems to me perfectly agreeable to the 
dignity of that Sovereign, who lays open all 
| his dominions to the eye formed to ſurvey 
them,—** Yes, my brother,“ he replied, with 
rapture ; * what proſpect ſo intereſting as the 
ſight of all thoſe worlds, that will enrich our 
ſouls with millions of novelties, by which they 
will inceſſantly advance toward petfection, and 
become more fublime, in propottlon as they ap- 
Vol. I. H * 
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proach the Supreme Being; will know him 
more perfectly, will love him with a more en 
lightened ardour, and at laſt plunge into the 
ocean of his immenſity. O my ſoul, rejoice ! 
thou canſt not paſs but from wonder to wonder; 
a proſpect perpetually new, perpetually mira- 
culous, attends thee. How great are thy hopes? 
Thou ſhalt run through the immenſe ſcene of 
nature, till thou art loſt in God, from whom 
thou deriveſt thy Tofty origin.” But the wick- 
ed, I ſaid, they who have finned againſt the 
laws of nature, have ſhut their hearts againſt the 
.cry of pity, that have murdered the innocent, 
and reigned for themſelves alone, what will be- 
come of them? Though J love not vengeance, 
yet I could with my own hands erect a hell for 
the puniſhment of certain inexorable ſouls, who, 
by pouring down tortures on the weak and the 
innocent, have made my blood boil with in- 
dignation.—“ It is not for our weakneſs, con- 
ſtantly ſubordinate to ſo many paſſions, to ſay in 
what manner God will puniſh them. This, 
however, is certain; the wicked muſt ſeel the 
weight of juſtice; baniſhed far from his ſight 
will be every perfidious and cruel being, and 


all thoſe that are indifferent to the misfortunes 
of 
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of others. Never ſhall the ſoul of Socrates, or 
Marcus Aurelius rencounter that of Nero. 
This we may venture to affirm; but it is not 
for us to fix the weights that ſhall enter the 
eternal balance. We believe, however, that 
thoſe crimes which have not entirely obliterated 
the ſentiments of humanity, that the heart 
which is not become totally inſenſible, that even 
kings, who have not thought themſelves Gods, 
may become purified, by improving their na- 
tures during a long courſe of years ; they will 
deſcend into thoſe globes where phyſical evils 
predominating will be the uſeful. ſcourge to 
make them ſenſible of their dependence, and 
of the need they have of clemency, and may 
ſerve to obliterate the preſtiges of their former 
pride. If they humble themſelves under the 
hand that correcis them, if they follow the 
lights of reaſon, if they become ſenſible how 
far diſtant they are from the ſtate they might 
enjoy, if they make ſome efforts to obtain it, 
then their pilgrimage will be greatly abridged ; 

they will die in the prime of life, and will be 
lamented ; while, ſmiling with great compla- 
cency on thetr rueful habitation, they will 1a- 
ment the lot of thoſe who are compelled to re- 


H 2 main 
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main after them upon an unhappy planet, from 
* whence they are delivered. Thus it is, that 
they who fear death know not what they fear ; 
their terrors are the offspring of their ignorance; 
and that 1 ignorance is their firſt puniſhment of 


their crimes. 


« PERHAPS too, the moſt criminal will be 
- deprived of the precious ſenſation of liberty: 
they will not be annihilated ; for the idea of 
annihilation is repugnant to the nature of the 
human ſoul : there can be no annihilation un- 
der a creating, preſerving, and reſtoring God. 

et not the wicked man flatter himſelf with that 
reſource ; he will be for ever expoſed to the 
all-piercing eye ; perſecutors of every kind will 

yet wretchedly ſubſiſt, but in the loweſt claſs of 
_ "exiſtence; they will be inceſſantly ſubject to 
freſh tortures, that will renew their ſlavery and 
their miſery ; but the duration of their puniſh- 
'ment God alone can determine.” 
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HERE goes a living ſaint. | That man 

7 you ſee in a plain purple robe, who 

ſupports himſelf by a ſtick, and whoſe gait and 

aſpect diſcover neither oſtentation nor affected 
modeſty, is our prelate.' '—How ! your prelate 
on foot, —* Yes," i in imitation of the firſt apoſ- 

tles. They have, however, lately given him 

a chair; but of at he makes no uſe, except 

from abſolute, neceſſity. His revenue flows al- 

moſt entirely into the boſom of the poor ; and 

when he beſtows his donations, be does not firſt 

inquire if the man be of his Particular opinion 

It 18 ſuſſicient for him that they are men, and 

that they are mi i ſerable ; bei is not opinionated, 
fanatic, inflexible, or perſecutive; 3 he does not 

abuſe his ſacred authority to place himſelf on a 

level with the throne; his aſpeQ is conſtantly ſe- 

rene, the i image of a gentle, uniform, and peace- 

fulmind, that never knows warmth or ſollicitude, 
but! in doing good. He frequently ſays to thoſe 

he mere, 0 My friends, itt as St. Paul ſays « — I 

| Haq. - a 
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goes before faith; be beneficent, and you 
© have accompliſhed the law. Reprove your 
_ © neighbour, if he err; but without pride, 
* without bitterneſs. Perſecute no man on ac- 
count of belief; and take heed how you pre- 
fer yourſelf, in the bottom of your heart, to 
him that you have ſeen commit a fault; 
for to-morrow you will, - perhaps, be even 
more criminal. Preach by example only. 
Reckon not among the number of your ene- 
mies the man who diſpoſeth abſolutely of his 
thoughts. Fanaticiſm, in its cruel perſever- 
© ance, hath already cauſedtoo much evil, not 
to be dreaded, and prevented, even in its 
leaſt appearances. That monſter ſeems at firſt 
to flatter human pride, and to aggrandiſe the 
ſoul to which it hath acceſs ; but it ſoon hath 
recourſe to fraud, to perfidy, and to cruelty ; 
it tramples under foot every virtue, and be- 
comes the moſt terrible ſcourge to humanity.” 


Bur who, I ſaid, is that magiſtrate, with a 
venerable port, that ſtops him, and with whom 
he converſes ſo much friendſhip ?—* That is 
one of the fathers of his country ; he is the 


head of the ſenate, who takes our prelate to dine 
| | with 
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fn 


with him. During their temperate and ſhort 
repaſt, frequent mention will be made of the 
poor, the widow, and the orphan, and of the 
means of relieving their misfortunes. Such is 
the intereſt that unites them, and which they 
treat with the molt lively zeal; they never enter 
into vain diſcuſſions of thoſe antique and ludi- 
crous prerogatives, which exerciſed, in ſo pue - 
tile a manner, the grave heads of your times.” 


6152) 
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The Communion of the tuo Infinites. 


Dur who is that young man that I ſee ſur- 
D rounded. by a buſy erowd? What joy is 
expreſſed in all his motions? How. his viſage- 
glows! What happineſs has befel him? From 
whence comes he? —“ He comes from being 
initiated,” my guide gravely replied ; & though 
we have but few ceremonies, yet we have one 
that anſwers to what, in your time, they called 
the fir/? communion. We obſerve with a watch- 
ful eye, the genius, the character, and moſt ſe- 
cret aCtions of a young man. When we per- 
ccive that he ſearches out ſolitary places for 
reflection; when we ſurpriſe him with a melt- 
ing eye, gazing earneſtly on the vaulted roof of 
heaven, contemplating, in a ſweet extaſy, the 
azure curtain that ſeems ready to be drawn from 
before him, then there is no time to loſe ; then 
reaſon appears to have attained its full maturity, 
and he is become capable of receiving to advan- 
tage a diſplay of the wonders of creation. 


« WE 
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« We make choice of a ſerene night, when 
the ſtarry hoſt ſhine forth in their fulleſt luſtre, 
Accompanied by his friends and relations, the 
young man 18 conducted to our obſervatory ; 
his eye is inſtantly applied to a teleſcope (a); 
we cauſe Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, all the mighty 
podies that float in order amidſt the ethereal 
ſpace, to paſs before him; we open to him, ſo to 
ſay, the infinite abyſs; all thoſe radiant globes 
preſs in crowds upon his aſtoniſhed ſight; then 
a a venerable paſtor ſays to him, with an awful, 
majeſtic voice, Young man, behold the God 
© of the univerſe, who reveals himſelf to thee in ? 
the midſt of his works; adore. the God of 1 
© theſe worlds, whoſe extenſive power exceeds. 
not only the ſight of man, but even his ima» 
6 gination ; adore that Creator, whole reſplen - 
dent majeſty is impreſſed on the front of 
i theſe ſtars that obey his laws. When thou be- 
© holdeſt theſe prodigies, the works of his hand, 


(a) The teleſcope is the moral cammon that has lain in 
tuing' all thoſe ſuperſtitions' and phantoms that tormented 
the human race, It ſeems as if our reaſon has been en- 
larged in proportion to the immeaſurable ſpace-that bas- 
deen diſcovered and traverſed by the 6 gt, 
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© think with What bounty (a) he is able to re- 


ward the heart that is devoted to him. Re- 
member, that among his ſtupendous works, 
man, endowed with the faculty of perceiving 
and diſcerning them, holds the firſt rank; 
and that, as the child of God, he ought. to 
vencrate that reſpectable title. 


0 


Tre ſcene is then changed; a microſcope 
is brought, and a new univerſe, more aſtoniſh- 
ing, more wonderful than the former, is dil- 


(a) Monteſquieu ſomewhere ſays, that the piQures we 
draw of hell are finiſhed ; but that when we would ſpeak of 
eternal happineſs, we know not what to promiſe the good 
folks. This thought is an abuſe of that lively wit he ſome- 
times applies improperly. Let any ſenfible man reflect but 
2 moment on the number of keen and delicate pleaſures 
that proseed from the mind. How far do they ſurpaſs 
thoſe of the ſenſes! and what is the body without tte 
mind? What are our fenſations when we chance to fall 


into a profound and delicious reverie, where the imagina- 


tion roves without reſtraint, and creates to itſelf exquiſite 


and variegated delights that have no reſemblance to any 


material pleaſures? Why cannot the power of the Crea- 
tor encreaſe and prolong that happy ſtate? Is not that 
extaſy which fills the ſoul of the juſt man, when med. tat- 
ing on his future Nate, a type of its ſuture pleaſure, when 
the veil ſhall be taken away, and he ſhall range over the 


vaſt plan of the univerſe. 1 
"T played 


6 


* 
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played before him. Thoſe animate points that 
his eye for the firſt time beholds, that move in 
their inconceivable exility, and are endowed 
with the ſame organs as the giants of the earth, 
preſent to him a new attribute of the intelli- by 
gence of the Creator. 


THE- paſtor. then proceeds in the ſame 
tone: 5 Feeble beings as we are, placed be- 
* tween two infinites, oppreſſed on every ſide 
by the force of the divine greatneſs, let us- 
« adore in ſilence the fame hand. that has-illu-: - 
* mined ſo many ſuns, and imprefſed with life 
© theſe imperceptible atoms. That fight, doubt- 
© lefs, which has. compoſed. the delicate ſtruc- 
ture of the heart, the nerves, the minuteſt 
fibres of an, emmet, can eaſily penetrate the 
* inmolt receſſes of our hearts. What thought: 
* fo hidden as to be concealed from that al- 
mighty eye, to which the lacteal way appears 
no more than the horn of a mite? Let us 
render our thoughts all worthy to be known 
by God, to whom they are ever expoſed, 
How oft, in the courſe of the day, may the 
« ſoul mount towards the Supreme, and be 


6 nee by his 3 Alas! the 


16 Whole 
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© whole courſe of our lives cannot be better em- 
© ployed.than in forming, at the bottom of our. 
_ © hearts, an eternal hymn of: GRIER of- 

. thankſgiving.” 


« TRE young man remains agitated and 
aſtoniſhed by the double impreſſion that he re- 
cetves almoſt at the ſame inſtant; he weeps 
with joy; he cannot ſatisfy his ardent curioſi- 
ty; he is tranſported at every advance he makes 
in theſe two worlds; his words are nothing 
but a long hymn of admiration ; his heart 
pants with ſurpriſe and awe. At theſe moments, 
with what energy, with what ſincerity does he 
adore the Being of beings! How is he filled 
with the divine preſence i How does the tele- 
ſcope extend, ennoble his ideas, and render 
him. worthy to be an inhabitant of this wonder- 
ful univerſe? He is cured of his terreſtial am- 
bition, and of the little hatreds that it engen- 
ders; he reſpects all men as animated with the 
ſame breath of life ; he is the brother of all that 
the Creator has formed (a). 

| His 
(a) They endeavoured” to ridicule a-faint, who ſaid, 


*. Feed on, thou ewe, my ſiſter; leap for joy, ye fiſh that 
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% His glory, from that hour, is to reaꝑ in the 
heavens ſtore of wonders; he appears to himſelf 
of more conſequence, ſince he has heen endow - 
ed with the capacity of underſtanding. theſs 
great truths; he ſays to himſelf, God is mani- 
feſt to me; my eye has viſited Saturn, the ſtar, 
Sirius, and thoſe ſuns that crowd. the milky 
way; I find that my being is more noble than 
I imagined, ſince the Supreme has vouchſafed 
to eſtabliſh. a relation between my nihility and. 
his greatneſs. O! how happy am I to have re- 
ceived life and intelligence! I begin to ſee 
what will be the lot of the virtuous man. O 
moſt bountiful God ! grant that I may eternally 
love and adore thee !. 


« He: returns many. times to feaſt on theſe 
ſublime objects. From that day he is initiated 
to the rank of thinking beings; but he reli- 
gioully keeps the ſecret, that others, who have 
not yet attained the age to enjoy ſuch prodi gies, 
may feel the ſame degree of pleaſure and ſur- 
priſe. On the day conſecrated to the praiſe of 
the Creator, it is an affecting ſight to ſee on our 


are my brethren," This ſaint was much more eftimable- 
than his fellows 5 he. was, indeed, a philoſopher, 


ob» 


— 
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obſervatory the numerous adorers of God fall- 
ing on their knees, the eye applied to the tele- 
ſcope, and the ſpirit in prayer, ſending forth 
their ſouls with their ſight, towards the Fabrica- 
tor of theſe ſtupendous miracles (a). We then 
fing certain hymns, compofed, in the vulgar 
tongue, by the firſt writers of our nation; they 
are in every mouth, and deſcribe the wiſdom 
and munificence of the Divinity. We cannot 
conceive how a whole people could formerly in- 
voke God in a language they did not under- 
ſtand : that people muſt either have been very 
abſurd, or have burned with a moſt devouring 


zeal. 


„ FREQUENTLY, among us, a young man, 
giving way to his tranſports, expreſſes to all the 
aſſembly the ſentiments with which his heart is 


(a) It to-morrow the finger of the Almighty ſhould. ' 
write theſe words upon the clouds, in letters of fire, Mor- 
tals, adere a God ! doubtleſs, eyery one would fall on his 
knees in adoration. Alas ! thoughtleſs, ſtupid mortals ! 
Is it neceſſary that God ſpeak to thee in French, Chineſe, 
or Arabic? What are the innumerable ſtars, rolling in 
wacuity, but ſacred characters intelligible to every eye, and 
that manifeſtly declare a God, who reveals himſelf to us? 


filled ; 
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filled (a); he communicates his enthuſiaſm to 
the moſt frigid tempers; divine love inflames 
and invigorates his expreſſions. The Eternal 
then ſeems to deſcend in the midſt of us, to 
liſten to his children, who entertain each other 
with his ſacred cares and his paternal goodneſs. 
Our philoſophers and aſtronomers are eager, 
on thoſe days of feſtivity to reveal their choiceſt 
diſcoveries ; as heralds of the Divinity, they 
make us ſenſible of his preſence, even in thoſe 
objects that appear to us the moſt inanimate. 
All things are filled with God, they ſay, and 
all things reveal him (b). We therefore doubt, 


(a) When a young man is ſeized with the enthuſiaſm of 
virtue, even though it ſhould be falſe or dangerous, we 
ſhould be cautious how we undeceive him. Leave him to 
himſelf; he will diſcover his error. Should you endea- 
your to correct him, you may, by one word, chance to 
deſtroy his ſoul's health. | [4 


(5) The exterior worſhip of the ancients conſiſted of 
feaſts, of hymns, and dances, together with a very few 
dogmas, The Divinity was not regarded by them as a ſo- 
litary being, armed with thunder-bolts; he vouchſafed to 
communicate himſelf, and to render his preſence viſible, 
They thought they did him more honour by feaſts than by 
tears and lamentation. The legiſlature that is beſt. ac» 
auainted with the human heart will always lead it to vir- 

tue by the road of pleaſure, 
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whether, in all the extent of the kingdom, it is 
poſſible to find one atheiſt (a). It is not fear 
that keeps him ſilent; we ſhould think him too 
much worthy of-pity. to inflict any other puniſh- 
ment on- him than ſhame; we ſhould only ba- 
niſh bim from amongſt us, if he became an 
enemy tothe. public good, and obſtinately de- 
termined to oppoſe a palpable, comfortable, and 
falutary truth (5); but firſt we ſhould enjoin 
him to go through an aſſiduous courſe of expe- 
rimental phyſics. It would not be poflible for 
him to oppoſe the evidence of that demonſtra- 
tive ſcience ;: it has diſcovered relations ſo ſur- 
priling, ſo remote, and, at the fame time, ſo 
ſimple, when once they are known ; there are 
ſo many accumulated wonders that lay hid in. 
in its boſom, and which are now expoſed to 


(a) It is for the atheiſt: to prove that the notion of a 
God is contradiQtory q and that i it is im poffible there ſhould 


de fuch a being; 3 it is the : duty of. him that denies to pro- 
duce his reaſons. | 


(b) When- they tell me of the atheiſtic mandarins of 
China, who preach the moſt admirable morality, and de- 
vote themſelves entirely to the public good, I will not 
give the lie to the hiſtory, but I will ſay, that, of all 
thiogs in the world, it appears to me the moſt incredible. 


open 


% 
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open day; in a word, nature is now ſo eluci- 
dated, even in its minuteſt parts, that he — 
ſhould deny. an intelligent Creator would not 
only be regarded as a ſtupid wretch, but, as a. 
being totally perverſe; and to find ſuch a one 

among us would be a cauſe of n to KING: 
whole nation (a) - | 


« BuT, thank heaven 1 as. no. one. in our, 
city. has the miſerable folly. to. deſire to diſtin- 
guiſh, himſelf by notions that are extravagant, 
and diametrically oppoſite to the univerſal judg-, 
ment of mankind, we are all of ane, opinion an 
that. important point; and, that being ſettled. 
you. will readily, believe, that, principles of, the, 
pureſt,mprality.are eaſily deduced, ſupported, ag, 
chey are, an chat unlkafen Bade | 


Cc Trey thought, in your age, that, Oe 
impollible to poileſs the people with a —Y 


(a) The oraniproſencs of a great and bountiful God « ene. 
nobles the frame of nature, and ſpreads every where a. 
certain vivifying and animated air, which-a ſceptic and de- 


ſponding doctrine can never give. 


(5) 1 fear God,“ faid a certain perſon; © and aſter 
God, I fear none but that man who does not fear him. 


purely 
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purely ſpiritual ; that was a grievous error; 
many of your philoſophers reviled human na- 
ture on that falſe ſuppoſition. The idea of a 
God devoid of every imperfection was not, 
however, ſo difficult to conceive. It is proper to 


repeat here once more, That it is the ſoul that 


perceives God.“ Why ſhould falſchood be 
more natural to man than truth? It would 
have been ſufficient for your age to have baniſh- 
ed thoſe impoſtors that trafficked in facred 
things, who pretended to be mediators between 
God and man, and who diffufed prejudices 
even more vile than the gold by which they 
were rewarded. ' In a word, idolatry, that an- 
cient monſter, whom the painters, the ſtatua- 
ries, and poets, have, to the misfortune and 
blinding of mankind, rivalled each other with 
deifying, has been overthrown by our triumph- 
ant hands. | 


& 'THAT there is but one God, an uncreated, 
ſpiritual Being, is the baſis of our religion. 
There needs but one ſun to enlighten the uni- 
verſe ; there needs but one luminous idea to 
enlighten human reaſon”; all thoſe foreign and 


factitious aids, with which they would aſſiſt the 
mind, 
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mind, ſerve only to confound it; they ſome- 
times give it, we confeſs, an energy that the 
ſimple truth does not always ſhow ; bur that 1s 
a ſtate of intoxication which becomes dangerous. 
A religious ſpirit has produced ſuperſtition ; 
particular forms of adoration have been pre- 


| ſcribed; and the liberty of mankind, being at- 


tacked in its moſt valuable privilege, has juſtly 
revolted. We abhor that ſort of tyranny; we aſk 
nothing of the heart that it does {acknowledge j 
but is it poſſible for any one to oppoſe thoſe lu- 
minous and affecting impreſſions that are offer - 

eld him — for his own = * 


«IT1 is to offend againſt the infinitely 22 
Being, to calumniate human reaſon, or to re · 
preſent it as an incertain and falſe guide. That 


divine law, which ſpeaks from one end of the 
world to the other, is far preferable to all fac- 
titious religions invented by prieſts, whoſe fa- 
tal effects prove them to be falſe ; they form a 
tottering edifice that is in perpetual need of 
freſh props. The natural law is an unſhaken 
tower, from whence iſſue, not diſcord, but 


PEACE 


* 
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x peace and unanimity (a). Thoſe impoſtors, who 


baye made God ſpeak according to the particu: 
Jar, paſſions, have cauſed the moſt horrid aQions 
to. paſs for virtues ; and by proclaiming a barba- 
raus God, thoſe wretches have drove many men 
af tender feelings into atheiſm, who naturally 


became more deſirous of deſtroying the idea 
of a vindictive being, tha, of. s it to 
mankind 0). 


Ns 


© The natural law, ſo labs and fo pure, ſpea ka an 
uniform language to all nations; it is intelligible to every 
ſenũdie being it is not ſurrounded bz ſhadows and my- 
fleries; it is animated 3 it is graved on every heart in in- 
delible characters; its decrees are ſecure from the revolu- 
tion of the earth, from the ipjuries of of time, and ftp the 
caprice of cuſtom z every virtuous man is one of its prieſts ; 
errors and vices are its victims j the univerſe is its temple 
and God. the only Divinity it.adores. Theſe things have 
been ſaid a thouſand ti 23 but it is good ſtill tg repeat 
them, Yes, morality is the only religion neceſſary to man; 
when he is rational, then he is religious ; when he is uſe- 
ful, then he js. virtuour, Every man.pergeives, when be 


ſeriouly examines his pn heart, when, be confders tis 
n ſituation, what he owes. to himſelf and to others. i 


(5) k is by cruſhing men. by the weight of teprors, it 
is by confounding their Lk rich that moſt legiſla- 
ters have made CR have flatttered themſelves with. 
keeping 
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60 Wr, on the contrary, it is on the good - 
neſs of the Creator, ſo manifeſtly expreſſed, 
that we ele vate our hearts towards him. The 
ſhadows of this low world, the tranſient evils 
ke afflict us, even death itſelf, cannot terrify 

All theſe are doubtleſs. uſeful, neceſſary, 
= even tend to produce our greater felicity. 
Our knowledge i is bounded, and therefore can- 
not comprehend the defi gns of the Omniſcient 
If the whole univerſe were to paſs away, what 


ſhould we fear, ſeeing, whatever happens, we 
muſt neceſſarily fall under the en of 


God.” 


keeping them eternally under their yoke, The hell that 
ſome Chriſtian have imagined, is, without doubt, the 
.moſt injurious blaſphemy that ever was offered to the di- 
vine juſtice and mercy. Evil ever makes a ſtronger im- 
preffion on men than good; therefore, a malevolent di- 
vinity ftrikes the imagination more ſtrongly than one that 
is beneficent. For this reaſon it is, that a gloomy, 
mournful aſpect prevails in all the religions of the world ; 
they diſpoſe mankind to melancholy ; 5 the name of God 
perpetually | renews in them a ſenſe of t terror. A filial con- 
 fidence, a reſpectſul hope, would do far more | honour to 
the Author of every good, | 
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S I came out of the temple, they con- 

ducted me to a place not far diſtant, to ſee 
a monument lately erected. It was of marble ; 
it excited my curioſity, and inſpired me with 
a defire to ſee through that veil of emblems with 
which it was ſurrounded. They would not 
explain it; but left me the pleaſure and * 
tation of the 1 


A cou u Ax DIN figure attracted my regard; 
by the ſweet majeſty of its countenance, by the 
dignity of its ſtature, and by the attributes of 
peace and concord, I ſaw that it was ſacred 
Humanity. It was ſurrounded by other kneel- 
ing ſtatues, repreſenting women in the attitude 
of grief and remorſe. Alas! this emblem was 
not difficult to explain; they repreſented the na- 
tions demanding pardon of Humanity for the 
cruel wounds they had given her during the laſt 
twenty centuries. France, on her knees, im- 
plored 2 5 for the horrible night of St. Bar- 
tho- 
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tholomew, for the cruel revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, and for the perſecution of thoſe 


ſages that ſprung upon her boſom. How, with 


her gentle aſpect, could ſhe ever commit ſuch 
foul crimes | England abjured her fanaticiſm, 
her two roſes, and ſtretched out her hand to 
philoſophy 3 ſhe promiſed to ſhed no blood but 
that of tyrants (a). Holland deteſted the par- 
ties of Gomar and Arminius, and the puniſh- 


ment of the virtuous Barnevelt. Germany 


concealed her haughty front, and ſaw with horror 
the hiſtory of her inteſtine diviſions, and of her 
frantic theologic rage, that was ſo remarkably 
contraſted by the natural coldneſs of her conſti- 
tution. Poland beheld, with indignation, thoſe 
deſpicable confederates, who, in my days, tore 
her entrails, and renewed the atrocities of the 
croifades. Spain, ſtill more criminal than her 
ſiſters, groaned at the thought of having cover- 
ed the new continent (5) with thirty-five mil- 
lions of carcaſes, with having purſued the de- 


plorable remains of a thouſand nations into the 


(a) She has kept her word, 
(5) The en in the new world: what a book 


yet unwrote ! 
depths 
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| "depths of foreſts, and into the caverns of rocks, 
and having taught animals, leſs ferocious than 
'thernſelves, to drink human blood. Spain 


may ſigh and ſupplicate ber fill, but never 
bought to hope for pardon; the puniſhment of 
t, many wretches condemned to the mines 
_ ought for ever to be urged againſt her (a). The 
had ee, ſeveral mutilated ſlaves, 


** Ld 


Tho, Looking up to Heaven, cried for ven- 


geance. We retired with terror; we ſeemed 
to hear their cries. The figure of Spain was 
compoſed of a marble veined with blood ; and 


to) When Tthink oiifebols wretched Wigs who enjoy 


nought of human nature "but grief, buried alive in the en- 


trails of che earth, fighing after that ſun which they have 


had the misfortune once to ſee, but ſhall never more be- 
hold, who groan in their horrid dungeons each time they 
"breathe, and who know that they ſhall never eſcape from 
that Trightful hight, but to enter into the eternal darkneſs 
ol the grave; then a ſhivering runs through all my frame, 


I Iſeem to deſcend into their infernal regions, I breathe with 
them the ſtench of the torches that illumine their hideous 
"dwellings; ; Ice that gold, the idol of mankind, in its true 
aſpect; and ſomething tells me, that Providence ought to 
attach to that metal, the ſource of fo many barbarities, the 


- chaſtiſement of thoſe innumerable evils that it cauſes, even 


before i it ſees the day. d 
2 | f thoſe 
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thoſe frightful ſtreaks are as indelible as the me- 
mory of her crimes (a). 


Ar a diſtance, was ſeen the figure of Italy, 
the original cauſe of ſo many evils, the firſt 
ſource of thoſe furies that have covered the two 
worlds. She was proſtrate, her face againſt the 
earth; fſhe ſtifled with her feet the flaming 
torch of excommunication ; ſhe ſeemed fearful 
to ſollicit her pardon. I would have examined 
her aſpect more cloſely ; but, on a near ap- 
proach, I found a thunder-bolt that lately fell 
had blackened her viſage and deſtroyed all her 


features. 


RapianT Humanity raiſed her pathetic 
front amidſt all theſe humble and humiliated 
figures. I remarked, that the ſtatuary had 
given her the features of that free and courage- 
ous nation, who broke the chains of tyrants 
the hat of the great Tell (5) adorned her head, 

aud 


(a) Twenty millions of men have ſell by the ſword of 
Spaniards, and the kingdom of Spain contains ſcarce ſeven 
millions, 


(5) William Tell, the famous Swiſs, who was 3 by 
Grifler, governor of e for tbe — Albertus, to 
Vo, I, I 4 ſhoot” 
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and formed the moſt reſpectable diadem that 
ever bound the brows of a monarch (a). She 
ſmiled upon auguſt Philoſophy, her ſiſter, whoſe 
pure hands -were ſpread toward heaven, by 
whom ſhe was regarded with the higheſt com- 


placency. 


Ix going from this place, I obſerved toward 
the right, on a magnificent pedeſtal, the figure 
of a negro; his head was bare, his arm extend- 
ed, his eye fierce, his attitude noble and com- 
manding; round him were ſpread the broken 
relicks of twenty ſcepters; and at his feet I read 
theſe words : To the avenger of the new world. 


boot an apple off bis ſon's bead, flanding at a conſiderable diſ. 
tarce, which he did without burting the child, He was one of 
the principal perſons concerned in the revolution 2vhich happened 


in that country, in the year 1307. 


(a) If Plato was to reviſit the earth, he would certainly 
regard with admiration the Helvetic republics. The Swiſs 
have excelled in that which conſtitutes the eſſence of a re- 
public, which is, to preſerve its own liberties without at- 
tempting any thing againſt that of others. Good faith, 
candour, a love of labour, an alliance with all nations, 
unknown in hiſtory, ſtrength and courage ſupported in 
the mid(t of a profound peace, notwithſtanding the differ- 
ence of religions, are what may ſerve as a model to all 


nations, and make them bluſh at their follies. 


I cRIED 
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I cRIED out with ſurpriſe and joy.—“ Ves, 
they ſaid, with equal rapture ; “ nature has at 
laſt produced this wonderful man, this immortal 
man, who was to deliver a world from the moſt 
outrageous, the moſt inveterate and atrocious ty- 
ranny. His ſagacity, his valour, his patience, his 
fortitude, and virtuous vengeance, have been re- 
warded ; he has broke aſunder the chains of all 
his countrymen. So vaſt a number of ſla ves, op- 
preſſed by the moſt odious ſervitude, ſeemed but 
to wait his ſignal to become ſo many heroes. Not 
the torrent that breaks the dykes, nor the burſt- 
ing thunder, have a more ſudden, or more vio- 
lent effect. At the fame inſtant, they poured 
forth the blood of all their tyrants ; French, Spa- 
niſh, Engliſh, Dutch, and Portugueſe, all be- 
came a prey to the ſword, to fire, and poiſon, 
The ſoil of America drank with avidity that 
blood for which it had ſo long thirſted ; and 
the bones of their anceſtors, cowardly butcher- 
ed, ſeemed to riſe up and leap for joy. 


© THE natives have reaſſumed their unalien- 
able rights, as they were thoſe of nature. This 
heroic venger has given liberty to a world, of 
which he is the titular deity ; and the other 
s 2: world 
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world has decreed him crowns and homages. 
He came like the ſtorm which extends itſelf 
over ſome criminal city that the thunder is ready 
to deſtroy ; he was the exterminating angel, to 
whom God reſigned his ſword of juſtice ; he 
has ſhown, by this example, that, ſooner or 
later, cruelty will be puniſhed.; and that Pro- 
vidence keeps in reſerve ſuch mighty ſouls, to 
ſend them upon the earth, that they may reſtore 
that equilibrium which the iniquity of ferocious 


ambition had deftroyed (a). 


(a) This hero, doubtleſs, would have ſpared thoſe ge. 
nerous quakers, who have lately given their ſlaves their li- 
berty; a memorable and affecting epoch, at which I ſhed 
tears of joy, and that makes me deteſt thoſe Chriſtians 


ho do not imitate them. 


E = 


CHAP. XXII. 
The Bread, the Wine, &c. 


Was ſo pleaſed with my conductor, that 

. was fearful. every inſtant, leſt he ſhould. 
quit me. The hour for dinner had been rung; 
as I was far diſtant from my lodging, and as all 
my acquaintance were dead, I was looking out 
for ſome tavern, where I might civilly invite 
him to dine, and acknowledge his complaiſance 
at leaſt; but was continually at a loſs, for we 
paſſed through ſeveral ſtreets without ſeeing one 
place of entertainment. 


. WHAT is become, I ſaid, of all thoſe taverns, 
all thoſe eating-houſes, that, united and divided 
in the ſame employ, were continually at va- 
riance with each other (a), that ſwarmed at every 

corner, - 


(a) He that turns the ſpit muſt not lay the cloth, and 
he that lays the cloth muſt not turn the ſpit, It would be 
curious to examine the bye-laws of the ſeveral communities 
of the good city of Paris. The parliament ſat gravely for 
ſeveral days,in order to fix the invariable rights of a roaſting 
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corner, and formerly peopled the city?“ That 
was one of the abuſes your age ſuffered to ſub- 
fiſt ; they tolerated a mortal ſophiſtication that 
killed the citizens when in perfect health. The 
poor, that is to ſay, three parts of the town, 
not being able to procure the natural wines, 
compelled by thirſt, and by the neceſſity of re- 
pairing their exhauſted ſtrength after labour, 
drank a flow poiſon in that deteſtable liquor, 
whoſe daily uſe concealed the perſidy; their 
nerves were weakened, their entrails dried np. 
« What could you expect? The duty was be- 
come ſo exceſſive, that it greatly ſurpaſſed the 


ook. A remaikable cauſe of this kind has lately occurred, 

The company of bookſellers of Paris pretend, that the ge- 

nius of a Monteſquiev, a Corneille, &c. belongs of right to 

them; that whatever proceeds from the brain of a philoſopher 

forms a part of their patrimony; that all human learning, 

when once ſtamped upon paper, becomes a commodity in 
which no man has a tight te deal but themſelves; and that 
the author of the work can reap no ſort of advantage from 
it but what they pleaſe to grant him. Theſe extraordinary 
pretenfions have been publicly expoſed in a printed me- 

moir. M. Linguet, a man of letters, of eloquence, and of 
a fruitful genius, has poured down ridicule in great plenty 
on thoſe ludicrous venders of books; but, alas, the force 

of the ridicule falls on the wretched legiſlation of the com- 

merce of France. 


price 
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price of the commodity. One would have ima- 
gined that wine was forbid by the law, or that 
the ſoil of France was become that of England. 
Of but little conſequence was it that a whole 
city was poiſoned, provided the farmers of the | 
taxes were able to advance in their contracts 
every year (a). The taxes muſt be raiſed, the 
price of the wine muſt be enormouſly enhanced, 
to ſatisfy the horrible avarice of the farmer-ge- 
neral; and as the great people were not affect- 
ed by this ſecret poiſon, it was very indifferent 


(a) A peaſant had an aſs that carried panniers, which 
his maſter filled with apples to the brim, The poor ani- 
mal, though heavily loaden, trod on with obedient and 
patient ſteps, At a ſmall diſtance from his village, the 
clown ſaw ſome ripe apples that hung over the path. O, 
fays he, you can carry theſe, as. you carry the others ſo 
well.“ The aſs, as patient as his maſter was rapacious, 
redoubled his efforts, but his ſtrength was unequal to his 
obedience. They had not gone far before the clown ſaw 
an apple lie upon the grourd, 0, for this one, he 
ſaid, one can never make any difference.“ The poor 
beaſt was unable to reply; but his ſtrength was 223 
be ſunk, and died under his burden. 


| Now, the moral is this. The peaſant is the prince, and 
the aſs is the people; but they muſt be a very pacific, aſs- 
like people indeed, who will ſuffer themſelves to be cruſhed 
to death; if they have any ſpirit, they will die firſt. 
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to them how faſt the ſcum of the earth diſap- 
peared, for ſo they called the labouring part. of 
the nation. How was it poſſible that they could 
willingly turn their eyes from a murderous 
abuſe, and one that was ſo fatal to ſociety ? 
What! could they publicly ſell poiſon in your 
city, and the magiſtrate give himſelf no con- 
cern about it? O barbarous people! Among 
us, the crime of the cheating adulterator 1s ca- 
pital ; the poiſoner would be put to death ; but 
we have ſwept away thoſe vile tax-gatherers, 
who corrupted every commodity they touched. 
Our wines arrive in the public market as nature 
has formed them, and the citizen of Paris, rich 
or poor, drinks, in a ſalutary liquor, a health 
to his king, to the king that he loves, and by 
whom he is both loved and eſteemed.” - And 
the bread, is that dear?—*® It is conſtantly 


at the ſame price (a); for we have wiſely 


eſtabliſhed public granaries, always full of 


(a) The beſt method to diminiſh the vices of a people 
is to render them eaſy and content, Neceſſity begets three 
fourths of their crimes, The people, among whom reigns 
plenty, ate not peſtered with thieves or murderers, The 
firſt maxim that a king ſhould learn is, that the good man- 
ners of a people depend upon a competency of proviſions. 


corn, 
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corn, in caſe of neceffity ; and which we do 
not imprudently ſell to ſtrangers, to buy it 
again twice as dear three months after. 'They 
have balanced the intereſt of the grower and 
the conſumer, and both have therein found 
their account. Exportation 1s not forbid, as it 
is highly uſeful ; but is confined to judicious 
bounds. A man of ability and integrity watches 
over this equilibrium, and ſhuts the ports, 
when it inclines too much to one ſide (a). Be- 


fides, canals are now cut through the kingdom; 
we have joined the Saon to the Moſelle and the 
Loire, and have thus formed a new junction 
between the two ſeas infinitely more uſeful than 
the ancient. Commerce ſpreads its treaſures 


(a) We make the fineſt ſpeculations in the world; we 
calculate, we write, we are immerſed in political ideas, 
and never were errors ſo multiplied. Common ſenſe 
would certainly ſet theſe matters in a much clearer light. 
We are become barbarians and ſceptics, with the pretend- 
ed balance of rcaſon in our hands. Let us again become 
men. It is the heart, and not the head, that forms great 
and generous actions. Henry IV. was the beſt of kings, 
not becauſe he had more extenſive views than others, but 
becauſe, being fincerely the friend of man, his heart dic- 
tated thoſe meaſures that ſecured their happineſs, What 


an ynhappy age is that, when they only reaſcn about it. 


. ſrom 
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from Amſterdam to Nantes, and from Rouen to 
Marſeilles; we have formed a canal in Pro- 
vence, which was wanted by that fine country, 
favoured by the moſt benign regards of the ſun. 
In vain, did a zealous citizen offer you his diſ- 
coveries and his labour, while you maintained 
a number of trifling workmen at a great ex- 
pence, you ſuffered that great man to attend 
for twenty years in a forced inaCtivity. In a 
word, our lands are ſo well cultivated, the rank 
of a huſbandman is become ſo reputable, and 
fuch order and liberty reign throughout the 
country, that if any man in power ſhould abuſe 
it, by committing a monopoly, juſtice, who 
lifts her balance over the palace of the king, 
would immediately bridle his temerity. Juſtice 
is no longer an empty name, as it was in your 
age; her ſword deſcends on every guilty head ; 
and examples of this ſort ſhould be calculated 
more to intimidate the great than the common 
people, as they are a hundred times more diſ- 
poled to fraud, to rapine, and oppreſſion of 
every kind.” —Inform me more particularly, I 
entreat you, of this important matter. It ſeems 
you have adopted the prudent method of ma- 
gazining your corn; that is wiſely done; you 

are 
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are thereby ſure to prevent a public calamity. 
My age committed grievous errors in this mat- 
ter; they were ſkilful in calculations ; but they 
never made allowance for the horrid quantity 
of abuſes. Writers, who had good deſigns, 
ſuppoſed a juſt regulation, becaufe with that all 
things run on perfectly eaſy. O, how they ar- 
gued about the famous law of exportation (a)! 
| and 


| (a) This famous law, which was to have been the ſig- 
nal of public felicity, has been the fignal of famine, It 
has deſtroyed the good effects of the moſt ſruitful harveſts ; 
it has devoured the poor at the door of the granaries that 
cracked with the weight of corn, A mortal ſcourge, un- 
known to the nation, has rendered its own foil a ſtranger, 
and has diſplayed the moſt horrid depravation of humani- 
ty; man has ſhown himſelf the moſt cruel enemy to man, 
Terrible example, and as dange1ous-as the ſcourge itſelf! 
In a word, the law has conſecrated private inhumanity. 
1 am very ready to ſuppoſe great benevulence in thoſe wri- 
ters, who have been the ſupporters of this law ; perhaps, it 
may one day do good; but it muſt be eternally reproach- 
ed with having cauſed, though undeſignedly, the death of 
thouſands of men, and the miſeries of thoſe that death has 
ſpared, They were too precipitate ; they foreſaw all, ex- 
cept the avarice of man, ſo ſtrongly excited by that dan- 
gerous allurement. It is a ſyphon (as M Lingvet has em- 
pharically expreſſed it) that has been put into the hands of 
commerce, and by which it has ſucked out the ſubſtance of 
the people, The public clamour ſhould take place of the 
| I 6 public 
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and while they were buſied in their fine diſpu- 
tations, how the people ſuffered by famine! 
| „Thank 


public gazettes. We have heard the cries of grief; there- 
fore the inſtitution is dad. That the evil proceeds from a 
local cauſe is no argument; it ſhculd be foreſeen and pre- 
vented ; it ſhould be remembered, that an article of the 
utmoſt neceſſity ought not to be abandoned to fortuitous 
events; that ſo great a novelty, in ſo vaſt a kingdom, 
would give it a ſhock that would certainly oppreſs the 
weakeſt part. The ceconomiſts, however, promiſed 
themſelves the contrary, They muſt avow, that they have 
been miſted, even by a deſire to ſerve the public; that they 
had not ſufficiently matured their project ; that they had 
confidered it ſeparately only, whereas, in the political 
economy all things are connected. It is not ſufficient to 
be calculators; they ſhould be ſtateſmen ;_ they ſhould 
confider what will be deſtroyed or altered by the paſſions, 
and what effect the weight of che rich will have on the 
poor. They bave conſidered the object from three points 
of view only, and have omitted that which was of the ut- 
moſt importance, that which related to the labouring part 
of the people, and who compoſe three fourths of the na- 
tion. The price of their daily labour is not increaſed, 
and theavarice of the farmers-general holds them in a ſtill 
greater dependence; they are not able to appeaſe the 
cries of their children by redoubling their labours, The 
dearneſs of bread has been the thermometer of other pro- 
viſions, and each private perſon has found himſelf leſs 
rich by one half. This law, therefore, has only ſerved 
as a ſcreen to encreaſe legally the moſt horrid monopolies; 
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Thank Providence, who has watched over this 
kingdom, or you would have fed on the graſs 
of the field ; but it had pity on you, and par- 
doned you, becauſe you knew not what you 

did. How prolific is error! | 


«© THERE is one profeſſion, which is common 
to almoſt all the inhabitants, which is that of 
agriculture, taken in its fulleſt extent. The 
women, as weak, are deſtined to cares purely 
domeſtic, never laboured the land ; their hands 
prepared the wool, the flax, &c. Man would 
bluſh to load them with any laborious employ. 


« THREE things are held in peeuliar honour 
among us; to be the father of a child, to cul- 
tivate a field, and to build a houſe. The cul- 
ture of the land is alſo moderate; the huſband- 
man does not toil from early dawn till after ſun- 


it has been turned againſt the nation whom it was to have 
made flouriſh, Sigh, writers! and though you: have.fol- 
lowed the generous motions of a heart truly patriotic, learn 
how dangerous it is not to know your age and mankind, 
and to give them a wholefome gift which they may turn 
into a poiſon, It remains for you now to comfort the fick, 
to point out their remedy, and, if it be poſſible, to ſave 
them from deſtructiou. Hic labor, boc opus, 
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ſet, bear all the heat of the day, and exhauſted 
fink, imploring in vain a ſmall portion of what 
ſprings from the labour of his hands. Can there 
be a deſtiny more diſtreſsful, more horrid, than 
that of the poor peaſant, who finds his labours 
continually increafing, and fiils with groans the 
ſhort ſpace of his days? What ſlavery is not 
preferable to the eternal ſtruggle againſt thoſe 
vile tyrants who continually pillage their huts, 
by impoſing taxes on extreme indigence? 'The 
exceſs of contempt, with which they are treated, 
makes them inſenſible even to deſpair; and, in 
in his deplorable condition, the oppreſſed, de- 
graded villager, while he plows the heavy land, 
bows down his head, and finds no difference 
between himſelf and his ox. 


« Our fertile plains reſound with ſongs of 
Joy; the father of each family ſets the example: 
the taſk is eaſy; and when it is done, joy be- 
gins ; the intervals of repoſe render their la- 
bour more vigorous; and it 1s conſtantly at- 
tended by ſports or rural dances. Formerly, 
they went to the towns in ſearch of pleaſure ; 
now they find it in the villages, where each 
one bears a ſmiling viſage. Labour has no 

| longer 
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longer an ugly and forbidding aſpect, as it no 
longer reſembles ſlavery ; a gentle voice invites 
them to their duty, and all becomes eaſy, and 
even agreeable. In ſhort, as we have not that 
number of idle ſubjects, which, like ſtagnating 
humours, impedes the circulation of the body 
politic, each individual has time for pleaſing 
amuſement, and no one rank 1s cruſhed to 
ſupport another, 


« You will eaſily conceive, therefore, that 
having no monks, nor prieſts, nor numerous 
domeſtics, nor uſeleſs valets, nor workmen ' 
employed in childiſh luxuries, a few hours of 
labour are ſufficient for the public wants. Our 
lands produce plenteous crops of every kind; 
what is ſuperfluous we ſend to foreigners, and 
receive in return other commodities. 


«© You will find our markets abundant in all 
things neceſſary to life; pulſe, fruits, fowls, fiſh, 
&c. The rich do not, by their extravagance, op- 
preſs the poor; far from us is the fear of not hav- 
ing a ſufficiency; we never practice the inſati- 
able avidity of procuring three times more than 
we can conſume; we regard diſſipation with 
horror. | . 
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<« Tx nature, during one year, treats us with 
rigour, the ſcarcity does not coſt the lives of 
thouſands; the granaries are opened, and the 
wiſe precautions of man, ſoftens the incelemen- 
cy of the air and the wrath of heaven. A food 
that is meagre, dry, badly prepared, and of un- 
wholeſome juices, does not enter the ſtomach 
of the man accuſtomed to hard labour; the rich 
do not ſeparate the ſineſt flour, and leave to 
others the bran only; ſuch an outrage would 
be regarded as a ſhameful crime; if we ſhould. 
know that a ſingle man languiſhed for want, 
we ſhould all regard ourſelves as culpable; 
every man would lament his crime with tears. 


46 TRE pooreſt ſubject, therefore, is free 
from all apprehenſions of want; famine, like a 
threatning ſpectre, does not call the labourer 
from his ſtraw, while he is drowning his griefs 
for a few minutes in ſleep. He riſes without 
ſorrowfully regarding the dawning day. When 
he would appeaſe the ſenſations of hunger, he 
is not fearful of conveying, with his food, poi- 
ſon. into his veins. 


« THEY who are in poſſeſſion of riches em- 


ploy them in making r new and uſeful experi- 
= | ments; 
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ments; ſuch as ſerve more clearly to inveſtigate 
a ſcience, or carry an art toward perfection; 
they erect majeſtic edifices; they are diſtin- 
guiſhed by honourable enterprizes ; their for- 
tune does not flow into the lap of a foul concu- 
bine, or upon ar iniquitious table, where roll 
three dice; their wealth takes a form, a con- 
ſiſtence that is reſpectable in the pleaſed eyes 
of the citizens. The darts of envy, therefore, 
never attack their poſſeſſions; we bleſs thoſe 
generous hands, which, as depoſitaries of the 
gifts of Providence, have fulfilled its views, by 
erecting ſuch uſeful monuments. | 


& BuT when- we conſider the wealthy of 
your age, the ſcavengers carts, I think, did not 
contain matter more vile than their ſouls ; gold 
in their hands, baſeneſs in their hearts, they 
formed a kind of conſpiracy againſt the poor; 
they rioted in the labour, the care, and pains of 
anumerous, unfortunate people ; they regard- 
ed with unconcern the ſweat of their brows, 
and thoſe terrors that made them ſee an old age 
abandoned to want; their violence became juſ- 
tice; the laws were only exerted to ſanctify 
their robberies, As a fire deſtroys all that is 

near. 
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near it, ſo they deſtroyed all that joined to their 
lands; and if they were robbed but of an apple, 
they raiſed inceſſant clamours, and death alone 
could expiate ſo enormous a crime.” — What 
could I reply? TI held down my head; and 
falling into a profound reverie, I walked con- 
centered in my thoughts. —<* You will have 
other ſubjects for reflection,“ ſaid my guide; 
% remark (as your eyes are fixed on the ground) 
that the blood of animals does not flow in the 
ſtreets and awake the idea of carnage ; the air 
1s freed from that cadaverous ſcent, which en- 
gendered ſo many diſeaſes. A clean appearance 
is the moſt certain ſign of public order and har- 
mony ; it reigns in every part. From a ſalu- 
tary, and I will venture to ſay, moral precau- 
tion, we have eſtabliſhed ſlaughter-houſes out 
of -the town. If nature has condemned us to 
eat the fleſh of animals, we ſhould at leaſt ſpare 
ourſelves the ſight of their death. The trade of 
a butcher is followed by foreigners driven from 
their country, they are protected by the law 
but we do not rank them in the claſs of citt- 


| Zens; no one of us exerciſes that ſanguinary 


and cruel art; we are fearful leſt it ſhould in- 


{ſenſibly accuſtom our brethren to loſe the natu- 
ral 
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ral impreſſion of pity, which, you know, is the 
moſt amiable and moſt worthy preſent nature 
has given us (a).“ 


(a) The Banians eat nothing that has had life; they are 
even fearful of killing the leaſt inſect; they throw rice and 
beans into the river, and grain upon the earth, for the 
nouriſhment of the fiſh and birds. When they meet a 
hunter or fiſher, they pray him earneſtly to deſiſt from his 
enterprize; and if he be deaf to their prayers, they offer 


him money for his gun or nets ; and if that won't do, they 


trouble the waters, and cry with all their ſtrength to drive 
away the birds, Hiſtory of Voyages, 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
The Prince a Publican. 


" VO are deſirous to dine,” ſaid my: 


| guide; „ for the walk has procured: 
you an appetite. Very well; let us enter this 
public kouſe.” I ſtopped ſhort. You do not 
obſerve, I ſaid, this is ſome nobleman's gate; 
there are his arms; it is a prince that lives here. 
— “ Ay, certainly, he is a prince; for he al- 
ways keeps three open tables; one for himſelf 
and his family, another for ſtrangers, and a third 
for the neceſſitous. Are there many ſuch ta- 
bles kept in town.—** Yes, by all the princes.” 
— You muſt then have a great number of idle 
paraſites.— Not at all; for when any one 
makes a practice of it, and is not a ſtranger, he 
is marked; the cenſors of the city inquire into 


his abilities, and aſſign him an employment; 


or if he be found fit for nothing but to eat, he 
is baniſhed the city, as in the republic of bees, 
they drive all thoſe from the hive who are only 
able to conſume the common ſtock.— You : 


have then cenfors?—* Ves; or they rather 


mern 
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-merit another name ; they are monitors that 
pear about the torch of reaſon, and cure indo- 
cile or rebellious ſpirits, by employing ſome- 
times the eloquence of the heart, and ſome- 
times gentleneſs and- addreſs, 


« THESE tables are intended for the aged, 
the ſick, teeming women, orphans, and ſtran- 
gers. Every one ſits down without ſhame, and 
without heſitation ; they there find a whole- 
ſome, light, and plentiful repaſt. This prince, 
who reſpects humanity, does not diſplay a lux- 
ury as offenſive as it is faſtuous; he does not 
employ three hundred men in providing a din- 
ner for twelve pegxſons ; his table does not re- 
preſent the decorations of an opera; he does not 
glory in what 1s a real diſgrace, in a ſenſeleſs, 
monſtrous profuſion (a); when he dines, it is 
ſufficient that he has an appetite ; he thinks, it 
would be to make a goed of himſelf, to have a 


(a) When we ſee the print of Gargantua, that has'a mouth 


as large as an oven, and ſwallows at one meal twelve 


hundred pounds of bread, twenty oxen, a hundred ſheep, 
fix hundred fowls, fifteen hundred hares, two thouſand 
quails, a thouſand barrels of wine, fix thouſand peaches, 


&. &c, &c, who does not ſay, © That is the mouth of a 
king? 


hun ; 


| 
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hundred diſhes ſerved up to him, which, like 
the zarten idols he could not taſte.“ 


WHILE we were converſing, we croſſed two 
courts, and entered a very long hall, which was 
that for ſtrangers, One table, already ſerved in 
ſeveral places, ran the whole length of the hall. 
They honoured my -great age with an armed 
chair; they gave us a nouriſhing ſoup, ſome 
pulſe, a few wild fowl, and ſome fruit, all 


plainly dreſſed (a). 


Tars, I faid, is ataratle. O, how excel- 
lently are riches employed, when they feed the 
hungry! I find this way of thinking far more 
noble, and more worthy of their rank. ... . . All 
paſſed with the greateſt order; a decent and ani- 
mated converſation gave an additional pleaſure 
to this public table. The prince appeared ; he 
gave his orders on one fide and the other, in a 
noble and affable manner ; he came ſmiling to 


(a) I have ſeen a king, entering the hotel of'a prince, 
through a large court filled with wretches, who cried, with 


_ alanguiſhiog voice, Give us ſome bread !*” and after 


hearing their cries, without making any reply, the king 
and the prince have ſat down to a dinner that coſt near a 
million of livres. | 


me, 
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me, and inquired about the age 1 lived in; he 
conjured me to be ſincere. Alas ! I faid, your 
diſtant anceſtors were not ſo generous as you are; 


they paſſed their days in hunting (a) and at ta- 
ble; if they killed hares, it was from idleneſs, 
and not to feed thoſe who had fed them ; they. | 
never raiſed their minds to any great and uſeful 
work; they expended millions in dogs and va- 
lets, in horſes and flatterers. In a word, they 


(a) The chace ſhould be regarded as an ignoble, wretch- 
ed diverſion ; we ſhould never kill any animals but from 
neceſſity; and of all employments, it is ſurely the moſt 
ungrateful, I always read with a repeated attention what 
Montaigne, Rouſſeau, and other philoſophers have wrote 
on the chace, I love thoſe good Indians who reſpect even 
the blood of animals. The natural diſpoſitions of men are 
painted in the ſort of pleaſures they purſue ; and what a 
wretched pleaſure to bring down a bloody partridge from 
the air! to maſſacre a number of hares under their feet! 
to follow twenty howling dogs, and ſee them tear a poor 
animal! He is weak, he is innocent, he is timidity it- 
ſelf ; a free inhabitant of the foreſt, he falls into the cruel 
jaws of his enemies, while man purſues, and pierces his 
heart with a javelin ; the barbarian ſmiles to ſee his beau · 
teous fides beſmeared with blood, and the fruitleſs tears 
ſtream from his eyes. A diverſion like this muſt take its 
ſource from a heart naturally inſenfible ; and the character 
of a hunter is that of an Ing prompt to change 
into cruelty, 


6 fol- 
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followed the trade of courtiers; they abandoned 
BY the cauſe of their country. 


Every one lifted up his hands in amaze- 
ment: I had the greateſt difficulty to make them 
believe it —* Hiſtory,” they ſaid, © does not 
tell us this; on the contrary——" Ah! I 
replied, the hiſtorians were ſtill more criminal 
than the princes, , | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXV. 
THE THEATRE. 


- FTER dinner, they propoſed going to the 
"AX. play. I always loved the theatre, and 
ſhall love it a thouſand years hence, if I ſhould 
live ſo long. My heart bounded with joy. 
What play is it? Which of all your dramas 
is reckoned the maſter-piece by the people? | 
Shall I ſee the Perſian, Grecian, Roman, or 
French dreſs? Will Shiny dethrone ſome 
ſtupid tyrant, or ſtab ſome weak unguarded 
wretch ? Shall I ſee a conſpiracy, or ſome 
| ghoſt aſcend from the tomb at the, ſound of 
thunder? But, gentlemen, have you any good 
actors? they have been at all times as ſcarce as - 
great poets.— Why, yes, they take pains ; 
they ſtudy; they ſuffer themſelves to be inftruCt- 
ed by the beſt authors, that they may not 
wretchedly murder the ſenſe ; they are docile, 
though leſs illiterate than thoſe of your day. 
You could ſcarce, they ſay, produce one toler- 


able actor or actreſs; the reſt were all worthy 
Vorl. * — K ; of 
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of the booths on the Boulevards (a). You 
had a ſmall miſerable theatre in a city that 
rivalled Rome and Athens; and that thea- 
tre was miſerably governed. The comedian, 
to whom a fortune was given that he was far 
from meriting, had the inſolent pride to harraſs 
the man of genius, who found himſelf obliged 
to refign to him his long-laboured piece (0). 
Theſe men did not bluſh to refuſe, or play with 
regret, the beſt dramas, while thoſe they re- 


(a) The Boulevards are a part of the ancient ramparts of 
Paris, which in the ſumngr months are lined with a great 
number of coffee and muſic houſes, puppet ſhews, conjurers, wild 
beafls, rope-dancers, and every other kind of low diverſion, 


(6) In France, the government is monarchical and the 
theatre republican Þ. By their preſent manner of proceed- 
ing, the«dramatic art will not be ſoon brought to perfec- 
tion- I will venture to affirm, that every piece of any ex- 
celience will be proſcribed by the government. Authors 
write tragedies on antique ſubjects; we muſt have ro- 
mances, and not repreſentations capable of affecting and 
inſtructing the nation; lull us with ſome old ſtory of a 
cock and a bull ; but do not deſcribe modern events, and 
leaft of all ſuch men as now ex ſt. 


1 bere are no managers or at leaf ſeparate proprietors, at 
either off the theatres of Paris, The whole company make one 
bedy, and divide the profits among them, | 
2 | ceived 
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ceived with rapture bore, by that very teſtimo- 
ny, the marks of ſudden reprobation. To con- 
clude, our actors do not intereſt the public 
with the quarrels of their dirty, miſerable 
barn, 


\ 


« We have four theatres, in the middle df 
the ſour quarters of the city. They are ſup- 
ported by the government; for they are made 
public ſchools of taſte and morality. We have 
diſcovered all that influence which the aſcen- 


dency of genius has over ſenſible minds (a). 
| Genius 

| \ | 
(a) At the fair, and on the ramparts, they give the 
people pieces that are groſs, 1idiculous, and obſcene, when 
it were ſo caſy to give them ſuch as are elegant, pleaſing, 
inſtructive, and adapted to their capacities; but it is of 
little concern to thoſe that govern, whether the dy be poi- 
ſoned at the public houſe, by adulterated wine poured into 
.pewter veſſels, or the mind corrupted at the fair by wretch- 
ed ſarces. If the leſſons for theft that are given by the 
buffoon Nicolet, and which are regaided as ſtrokes of wit, 
are followed, a gibbet is preſently erected. There is even 
a ſentence of the police that expreſly condemns the people 
to ſee licentious exhibitions, and that forbids the players 
of the Boulevards to perform any thing that is cational, 
and that out of iegard to the reſpectable privileges of the 
king's comedians, It is in a polite age; it was in the year 
1767, that this ſentence was publiſhed. Wi h what con- 
K 2 | tempt 
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Genius has produced the moſt wonderful ef. 


fects, without labour and without violence. It 


is in the hands of the great poets that are de- 
poſited, ſo to ſay, the hearts of their fellow- ci- 

'tizens, and which they modify after their own 
- pleaſure. How criminal are they, when they 


produce dangerous principles! but how ſhort is 


our moſt lively acknowledgment, when they 
combat vite and ſupport humanity! Our dra- 
matic authors have no other view than the im- 
provement of human nature; they all ſtrive to 
elevate and ſtrengthen the mind, and to render 
it independent and virtuous. The good citi- 


zens ſhew themſelves ready and aſſiduous in 
promoting thoſe chef - d' oeuvres that affect, in- 
tereſt, and endow the heart with that ſalutary 


emotiq; that diſpoſes it to compaſſion; the cha- 
racteriſtic of true greatneſs (a).“ 


6 c We 
tempt do they treat the poor people! How is their infiruc- 
tion neglected, as if there were reaſon to fear their acquiring 


any juſt ligbts! It is true, that, in return, they cull, 


with the greateſt nicety, the verſes that are to be pro- 
nduneed on the French theatre. 


(a) What force, what effect, what certain triumph, 
would not our theatre have, if government, inſtead of te- 


garding it as an aſylum for idlers, would conſider it as the 
| | | ſchool 
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* WE arrived at a ſpacious. place, in the 
midſt of which was ſituate an-edifice-of 4 ma- 
 jeſtic compoſition. On the top of the front 
were placed ſeveral allegorical figures. On the 
right was Thalia, plucking off the maſk with 
which vice had covered her viſage, and with. * 
her finger pointing ta. her deformity. . On the 
left, Melpomene, armed with a poignard, open-- 
ed the breaſt of a tyrant, and expoſed to 
every eye the ſerpents that devoured his 
heart. | 


Tus inſide of the theatre formed an advanced 


—— — 


ſemicirele; ſo that the ſpectators were all com- 
modiouſly diſtributed. Every one was ſeated:; 
and when I recollected the fatigue I had for- 


ſchool of virtue and of the duties of a citizen! But what 
have men of the greateſt genius amongſt us done? They | 
have taken their ſubjects from the Greeks, the Romans, 
Perfians, &c, they have preſented us with foreign, or ra- 
ther factitious manners. Harmonious poets, but faithleſs 
painters, they have drawn ideal pictures; with their he- 
roes, their tumid verſes, their monotony of paſſions, and 
their five as, they have depraved the dramatic art; which 
is nothing more than a fimple, faithful, animated painting 
ol. the manners of our cotemporaries. 


K. 3 merly 
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merly ſuffercd to ſee a play, I found this people 
more prudent, more attentive to the conve- 
nience of their fellow citizens; they had not 
the inſolent avidity tocram in more perſons than 
the houfe would conveniently hold ; there were 
ſome places always left empty for ſtrangers ; 
the company was brilliant; the ladies were ele- 


gantly dreſſed, and decently diſpoſed. 


TRE performance opened with a ſymphony 
adapted to the piece that was to be repreſented. 
Are we at the opera? I exclaimed ; this muſic 
is ſublime.— We have found the mean of 
uniting, without confuſion, the two exhibitions 
in one, or - rather of reviving the alliance of 
poetry and muſic that was formed by the an- 
cients. During the interacts of our dramas, 
they entertain the audience with animated 
ſongs, that paint the ſentiments, and diſpoſe 
the mind for the enjoyment of what is going 
to be offered. Far from us is baniſhed all ef- 
feminate, capricious, or noiſy mulic, that ſpeaks 
not to the heart. Your opera was a groteſque, 
monſtrous compoſition. We have reſerved all 
of it that was good. In your own time, it was 

: far 
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far from being ſecure from the juſk reproach 


BY 


of men of ſenſe and taſte (a); but now 


As he ſaid theſe words, the curtain roſe. 
The ſcene was at Toulouſe; I ſaw its capitol, 
its magiſtrates, the judges, the executioner, 
and the fanatic people. The family of the un- 
fortunate Calas appeared, and drew tears from 
my eyes. The old man came forward with his 
hoary locks, his tranquil firmneſs, his gentle 
heroiſm: I ſaw the fatal deſtiny mark his inno- 
cent head with all the appearance of criminali- 
ty. What moſt affected me was the truth that 
ran through this drama. They had been very 
cautious not to disfigure this pathetic ſubje& by 
improbabilities, or by the monotony of our 
rhiming verſes ; the poet, in following the ſteps 
of this cruel event, had attached himſelf to 
thoſe incidents only which the deplorable ſitua-. . 
tion of each victim produced, or rather he had 
borrowed their language; for all the art con- 
fiſts in faithfully repeating the voice of nature. 
At the end of the tragedy, they pointed me out: 


(a) The opera cannot but be very dangerous; but there. 
is no ſpeQacle ſo expenſive to government: it is even the. 
only one about which it is intereſted, 
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« There is the man,” they faid, © who was 
cotemporary to that unhappy age ; he heard the 
cries of the unbridled populace, excited by this 
David]! He was a witneſs to the fury of that 
abſurd fanaticiſm !”—I wrapped myſelf up in 
my cloak; I hid my face, while I bluſhed for the 
age in which I was born. They gave out, for 
the next day, the tragedy of Cromwell, or the 
Death of Charles I. (a) and all the people ap- 
peared highly pleaſed. © T hat piece,” they ſaid, 
ie was a chef-d'oeuvre ;. the cauſe of kings and 
of the people, had never been repreſented with 
that force, that eloquence, and truth. Crom-. 
well was an avenger, a hero worthy of the 
ſceptre he caufed to fall from the hand of one 
that was perfidious and criminal towards to the 
ſlate. Kings,” faid they, whoſe hearts 
are diſpoſed to injuſtice, can never read that 
drama without blanching their haughty fronts.” 


THzy announced for the ſecond piece, The 
Hunting-Match of Henry IV. His name is. 


(a) On what are you dreaming, tragedians ? While 
ſuch a ſubject offers itſelf, you tell us about Perfians and 
Greeks; you give us romances in rhime; ah! give us 


Cromwell. 


con; 


conſtantly adored; ſuture good kings have not 
been able to efface his memory. This piece 
does not ſhow that the man disfigures the hero. 
The conqueror of the league never appeared to 
me ſo great as at that inſtant, when, to ſave 
trouble to his hoſts, his victorious arm bore a 
pile of diſnes. The people clapped their hands 
with tranſport; and by applauding the great 
and beneficent mind of that monarch, they 
heaped commendations on their own king. 


201 


Ic Aux away highly ſatisfied. Theſe actors, 
I ſaid to my guide, are excellent; they have 
ſouls, they feel, they expreſs; they have no- 
thing conſtrained, affected, gigantic, or outre; , 
even the very aſliſtants perform their parts: in 
ſact, that is extraordinary.—* It is,” he replied, . 
* on the theatre as in commen life; every one 
places his glory in acting well his part, which, 
how low ſoever it may be, becomes bonourable 
to him who therein excells. Declamation is 
regarded as an eſtimable and important art by 
our government. Heirs of your capital works, 
we perform them with a perfection that would 
aſtoniſn you; we know how do honour to He + : 
which genius has traced. O, what art is more 

Ks i 
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pleaſing than that which paints all the combi- 
nations of ſentiments by the looks, the voice, 
and the geſture! What an harmonious and af- 
fecting whole ! and what energy does it borrow 
from ſimplicity !!—You have then diveſted 
yourſelves of great prejudices? I doubt whe- 
ther you regard the profeſſion of a comedian as 
baſe.— It has ceaſed to be ſo, ſince they have 
been men of principle. There are prejudices 
that are dangerous, and others that are uſeful. 
In your time, it was doubtleſs proper to bridle 
that ſeducing and dangerous diſpoſition, that 
led youth to a profeſſion, of which licentiouſ- 
neſs was the baſis. But all is changed ; wiſe re- 
gulations, by making the players forget them- 
ſelves, has enabled them to recover the path to 
honour ; they are entered into the claſs of citi- 
zens. But lately our prelate beſought the king 
to give the embroidered hat to a comedian by 
whom he had been remarkably affeted.”—— 
How ! does your good prelate go to the play? 
—“ Why not, fince the theatre is become the 
ſchool of manners, of virtue, and ſentiment ? 
They write, that the father of the Chriſtians 
amuſed himſelf highly, in the temple of God, 


with ning to the equivocal voices of mutilated 
wretches; 
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wretches; we never hear ſuch deplorable ac- 
cents; they muſt afflict at once the ear and the 
heart. How was it poſſible for men to liſten 
to ſuch cruel muſic ? It is far more eligible, I 
think, to ſee the admirable tragedy of Maho- 
met performed, where the heart of an ambitious. 
villain is laid bare, where the furies of fanati- 
ciſm are ſo energetically expreſſed, as to make 
uninſtruted ſouls that have any diſpoſition to. 
it, tremble. | 


„ THERE goes the paſtor of this quarter, 
who, as he returns, is reaſoning with his chil- - 
dren on the tragedy of Calas. He enlightens 
their underſtanding and forms their taſte; he 
abhors fanaticiſm ; and when he thinks on that 
foul rage, Which, like an epidemic diſtemper, 
deſolated one half of Europe for twelve centu- 
ries, he thanks heaven for having arrived ſo late 
in the world. At certain times of the year, we 
enjoy a pleaſure, which to you was abſolutely 
unknown; we have revived the pantomime 
art, ſo pleaſing to the ancients. How many 
organs has nature given to man! and how many 
reſources has that intelligent being to expreſs 
the almoſt igfinite number of his ſenſations! All 
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is countenance with theſe eloquent men ; they 


talk as clearly to us with their ſingers as you 
can'with your tongue. Hippocrates formerly 


ſaid, that the pulſe diſcovered a ruling Deity. 
Our expert pantomimes ſhew what magnifi- 


cence Providence has uſed in forming the hu- 
man head.” —O, I have nothing to ſay; all is 
perfection !—<* How is that? Much yet re- 

mains to be done ere we attain perfection. We 
are freed from that barbariſm in which you was 
plunged ; ſome heads were ſoon enlightened ; 
but the nation in general was. inconſequent 
and puerile; it is by degrees that minds are 
formed ; more remains to be done than we 
have yet accompliſhed ; we are ſcarce yet half- 
way up the laddep; patience. and reſignation 
produce all things; but much I fear, that abſo- 
lute good is not of this world. It is, however, 


by conſtantly purſuing it, I imagine, that we are 
enabled to render matters, at leaſt, tolerable.“ 


* 
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CHAP. XXVE 


E came out of the theatre without tron-- 
ble or confuſion; the paſſages were 
numerous and convenient. beheld the ſtreets 
perfeMy light; the lamps were placed againſt 
the walls; and their united luſtre left no ſnade; 
nor did they caſt a reverberated glare that was 
dangerous to the ſight; the opticians did not: 
promote the intereſt of the oculiſts, I ſaw not 
at any corner thoſe proſtitutes, who, with their 
feet in the kennel, their painted faces, and 
looks as bold as their geſtures, invited the pai· 
ſenger, in a brutal ſtile, to an entertainment 
as inſipid as. groſs. All thoſe places of de- 
bauchery, where men went to degrade their na- 
ture, and to make themſelves contemptible in 
their on eyes, were no longer tolerated; for 
every vicious inſtitution has its fellow; they are 
all connected; unhappily for man, there is no 
truth better proved than this that is ſo fatal (o). 
I on- 


(a) It is a great Ge IS 
with 
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TokskRvEp that there were guards who pre- 
ferved the public ſecurity, and prevented any 
one from diſturbing the hours of repoſe. 
Tou there ſee,” ſaid my guide, «the only 
ſort of ſoldiers for which we have any occaſion ; 
we have no devouring army to maintain in- 
time of peace. Thoſe maſtiffs, which we for- 
merly nouriſhed, that they might, when com- 
manded, fly upon the ſtranger, were well nigh 
devouring: the children of. the houſe ; but the 
torch of war, once extinguiſhed, will never- 
more be relumined ; the ſovereigns of the earth 
have . to hear the voice of philoſophy (a); 
| | con- 
with a number of proſtitutes; the youth exhauſt their 
Arength, or periſh in a baſe and criminal debauchery; or 
when totally enervated, they marry, and ſuffer their 
young deluded wives to languiſn by their ſides; as Colar- 


deau ſays, They reſemble thoſe mournful lights that 
burn by the dead, but are unable to warm their aſhes,” 


Semblables a ces flambeaux, a ces lugubres feux, 
Qi brulent pres des morts, ſans echaufſer leur cendre. 


(e) Charles XII. was in the hands of a governor void of 
ability; he mounts the throne, at an age when we are 
full of ſenſations, and thoſe that make the firſt impreſſions 
appear immutable truths ; every idea ſeems good, becauſe 
we know not which to prefer. In this pernicious ſtate of 

| ; | * 
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connected by the ſtrongeſt bands, by thoſe of 
intereſt, which they have diſcovered after ſo 
many ages of error; reaſon has taken poſſeſſion 
of their minds; they have attentively conſidered 
that duty which the health and tranquility of 
their people impoſes on them; they place thein 


activity and ignorance, he reads Quintus Curtius; he there 

ſees the character of a conquering monarch pompouſly de- 

fcribed and propoſed as a model, which he adopts ;, he 

no longer finds any thing but war that can make a prince 

illuſtrious; he arms; he advances; ſome ſucreſs confirms 

him in his flattering paſſion; he lays waſte countries, de- 

ſtroys cities, ravages provinces and ſtates, breaks down 

thrones ; he immortalizes his folly-and his vanity. Suppoſe 

that he had been taught in early youth, that a king ſhould 

aim at nothing but the peace and proſperity of his ſubjects; 

that his true glory conſiſts in their love; that a peaceful 

heroiſm, which ſupports the laws and the arts, far out- 

weighs a warlike heroiſm ; ſuppoſe, in ſhort, that they 

had given him juſt ideas of that tacit covenant which a 

people neceſſarily make with their king; that they had” 

pointed out to him the conquerors blaſted by the tears of 9 
their cotemporaries, and by the hatred of poſterity: his in- | 
nate love of glory would have been carried toward uſeful 
objects; he would have employed his abilities in poliſhing 
his people and eſtabliſking their happineſs ; he would not 
have ravaged Poland, but have governed Sweden. Thus, 
one falſe idea, taking poſſeſſion of the mind of a monarch, 
carries him away from his true intereſt, and is the cauſe 
of miſery to millions of people. 


glory 


glory in good government, preferring the plea - 
fuure of making a ſmall number happy to 
the frantic ambition. of ruling over countries . 
defolated, or. filled witch ulcerated hearts, to 
| whom the power of a conqueror muſt Ray 
be odious. Theſe kings, by common conſent, 
have fixed bounds to their dominions, and ſuch . 
as nature itſelf ſeems to baye aſſigned, in ſepa- 
rating them by-ſeas,. by foreſts, or mountains; 
they have learned that a kingdom of but ſmall 
extent is ſuſceptible of the beſt form of govern- 
ment. The ſages of each nation dictated the 
general treaty, . and it was confirmed by an 
unanimous voice ; that which. an age-of iron 
_ * and dirt, that which a man without virtue 
called the dream of a pedant, has been realiſed 
among the moſt - enlightened and diſcerning of 
mankind. Thoſe ancient prejudices, not leſs . 
dangerous, that divided men on account of 
their belief, are alſo aboliſhed. We regard all 
men as our friends and brethren. The Indian 
and the Chineſe are our countrymen, when 
they once ſet ſoot: on our land. We teach our 
children to regard all mankind as compoſing one 
and the ſame family, aſſembled under the eye 
af one common father. This manner of think- 
ing 
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ing muſt be the beſt, becauſe it has prevailed: 4 
with inconceivable rapidity. Excellent works, 


wrote by men of ſublime genius, have ſerved. 


as ſo many torches to illumine a thouſand others. 


Men, by increaſing their knowledge, have 
learned to love and eſteem each other. The. 


Engliſh, as our neareſt neighbours, are become 


our intimate allies; two generous. people no- 


longer hate each other by fooliſhly eſpouſing 


the private animoſities, of their rulers. Our 
learning and arts unite us in a communication: 


equally advantageous. The Englifh, for ex- 
ample, full of reflection, have improved the 
French, who abound in levity ; and we French. 
men have diſſipated ſurpriſingly the melancholy. 


| bumour of the Engliſh ; thus the mutual ex- 
change has produced a fruitful ſource of conve - 
niences, of pleaſures, and of new ideas, happily 


received and adopted. It is printing (a) that, 
by 


(a) It has another excellence ; it is the formidable bridle. 
to arbitrary power, by making public its leaſt encroach- 
ments, by ſuffering nothing to be concealed, and by eter- 
nizing the vices and even the weakneſs of kings. Onere- 


markable act of injuſtice is by this mean echoed through. . 


all the nations of the earth, and rouſes every free and- 


ſenſible mind, The 1 to virtue will cheriſh this art; 
hut. 


—— —— 
— — 
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by enlightening mankind, has produced this: 
. grand revolution.“ 


I SPRUNG with joy to embrace the man 
who told me theſe gladſome tidings. O heaven! 
I cried with tranſport, then mankind are at laſt 
become worthy of thy regard; they have diſco- 
vered that their real ſtrength is in their union. 
I ſhall die content, ſince my eyes now behold 
what they bave ſo. ardently deſired. How ſweet 
it is, when we abandon life, to be ſurround- 
ed by happy mortals, that meet each other 
like brothers, who, after a long voyage, are go- 
ing to rejoin the author of their days 


but the bad man muft tremble, when he ſees the preſs 
ready to publiſh bis iniquities to all ages and all nations, 
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Saw a carriage covered with white cloth, pre- 

ceded by inſtruments of muſic, and crown- 
ed with triumphant palms. It was conducted 
by men cloathed in light blue, with laurels. 
in their hands. What carriage is that? I 
ſaid.—“ It is the chariot of victory, they re- 
plied. © They that have quitted this life; 
that have triumphed over human miſeries,. 
thoſe happy men that have rejoined the ſu- 
preme Being, the ſource of all good, are re- 
garded as conquerors ; ye hold them as ſacred;. 
we bear theic bodies with reſpect to the place 
that is to be their eternal reſidence, We ſing. 
the hymn on the contempt of death. Inſtead of 
thoſe grim ſculls that crowned your tombs, 
you will here ſee heads with a ſmiling air; it 
is with that aſpect we regard death. No one 
weeps over the inſenſible aſhes. We weep 
for ourſelves; not for them. We conſtantly 


adore the hand of Providence, that has taken 
them 
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chem from the world. As we muſt ſubmit to 
che irrevocable law of nature, why ſhould we 
not freely embrace that peaceful ſtate, which 
cannot but improve our being (a) ? 


Tunis corpſe is going to be reduced to aſhes 

at three miles from the city: furnaces conſtantly: 
burning for that purpoſe, conſume our mortal. 
remains, Two dukes and a prinee are encloſ- 
ed in that chariot with a common citizen. By 
death all are levelled; and we then reſtore that 
equality which nature has obſerved among her 
children This wiſe cuſtom diminiſhes, in 
che minds of the people, the dread of death, 
at the ſame time that it humbles the pride of 
the great. They then are only great in pro- 
portion to their virtue; the reſt, dignities, 
riches, honours, are all effaced. The corupt- 
able matter that compoſed their bodies is not 
them; it goes to be mixt with the aſhes of 
their equals; wie annex. no . idea to . 

periſhable carcaſe. 


t He that is in grent fear of death, if he be not of a. 
conſtitution remarkably timorous, is certainly a bad man» 


We 
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Wx erect no pompous tombs, decorated 
with falſe, tumid, and puerile epithaphs (a). 

Our kings, after their deceaſe, do not fill their 
ſpacious palaces with an imaginary terror 
they are no more flattered at their deaths than 
during their lives. When they leave the earth, 
their icy hands do not ſnatch from us a part 
of your ſubſiſtence; they die without involv- 
ing a city in ruin (6). 


(4) O, death, I bleſs thy power! It is thou that fells 
the tyrants of the earth; that bridles cruelty and am- 
dition; it is thou that layeſt in the duſt thoſe that the 
world had flattered, and that treated mankind with con- 

"tempt; they fall, and we breathe, Without thee our 
miſeries would be eternal. O, death! Who holdeſt in 
awe the inexorable and the triumphant, who pierceſt 
the guilty ſouls with terror; thou hope of the unfortu- 
nate; at length extend thy arm over the-perſecutors of 
my country, And you, devouring inſects, that people 
the ſepulchers, our friends, our avengers, come in 
crowds to receive the carcaſes of thoſe that have fatten- 
ed by their crimes. : 


(6) To that funeral pomp which oſtentatiquſiy conveys 
a king to an obſcure cavern, to thoſe mournful ceremo- . 
'nies, to thoſe numerous emblems of public grief, of 
univerſal. mourning, what is there 2 One fin- 


-cere tear. | | 
G To 


I 
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To prevent all accidents, no dead body is 
removed till the viſitor has fixed on it the ſeal 
of death. This viſitor is a man of known ability, 
who remarks, at the ſame time, the age, ſex, 
the and diſeaſe of the deceaſed ; they print in 
the public papers the name of the phyſician by 
whom he was attended. If in the book of re- 
flection, that each man, as I have ſaid, leaves 
at his death, there be any thing truly great or 
uſeful, they are ſelected and publiſhed, and 
that is the only funeral oration iu uſe amongſt 

us. | 


Ir is a falutary belief received amongſt us, 
mat the ſpirit has the liberty of frequenting 
thoſe places that was dear to it ; that it delights 
in beholding thoſe it loved; that it hangs, in 
ſillence over their heads, contemplating the 
lively ſorrow of friendſhip ; that it does not loſe 
that ſympathy, that tenderneſs which former- 
ly united it to ſenſible hearts; that it finds a 
pleaſure in their preſence, and in protecting 
them from thoſe dangers that ſurround their 
tender frames. Theſe benign manes correſ- 
pond to your guardian angels. This opinion ſo 


pleaſing and conſolatory, inſpires us with a 
conſi- 
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confidence, as well in undertaking as execut- 


ing, that was unknown to you; who, far from 
enjoying theſe delightful conceptions, filled 
your imaginations with gloomy and frightful 
-chimeras. 


You can eaſily perceive with what a pro- 


found veneration ſuch an opinion inſpires a 
young man, who having lately loſt his father, 
believes that he 1s ſtill a witneſs of his moſt ſe- 
cret actions. He talks to him in ſolitude ; 
he becomes animated by that aweful pre- 


ſence . which enjoins him to virtuous ac- 


tions; and if he finds himſelf tempted to evil, 


he ſays, © My father ſees me! My father 


hears me (a)!“ 


Tk young man dries up his tears, be- 


cauſe the horrible idea of inanity does not af- _- 
ſtict his ſoul; it ſeems to him that the ſhades 


of his anceſtors only wait for his coming that 
they may advance together towerd the eternal 


(a) An opinion like this ſhould ſeem ſuperfluous to him who 
knows, that the great Father of the univerſe is perpetually 
preſent to all his actions; but, alas, the human mind ſeems 
incapable of retaining that great idea for any long time to- 
getber, | | 


abode, 


* 
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abode. And who can deny himſelf the hopes 
of an immortality ! Were it even an illuſion, 
would it not be pleaſing and aweful to us? 


I think it will not be improper to add here the ſollow- 
ing refleQions, as they correſpond with the preceding 


chapter, and may ſerve to explain it. They are in the 
manner of Young, though compoſed in French. 


An eclipſe of the Moon. 

( It is a folitary that ſpeaks.). 
J inhabit a ſmall country houſe, that con- 
' tributes not a little to my happineſs. It has 
two different proſpects. One is extended over 
fertile plains, where grows that precious grain 


that is the nouriſhment of man. The other, 


more confined, preſents the laſt aſylum of the 


human race; the term that bounds its pride; 
a narrow ſpace, where the hand of death lays 
up, with equal care, its peaceful victims. 


Tu proſpect of this cemetery, far from 
producmg gloomy- ideas, the children of a 
vulgar terror, rouſes in my mind wiſe and 


. uſeful reflections. There I no longer hear 


the n of the + towns which confounds the 
mind, 
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a { "Atended by none -but avg mids 
choly, I am filled with important objects. 1 
look, with an eye, ſerene and immoveable, on 
that tomb where man ſleeps to riſe again; when | 
he ſhall acknowledge the munificence of na- 
ture, and Juſtify the a phe 1 


Tun e glare * . to me 1 dull: 

I wait the dawn of night, and that ſweet obſcu- 
rity, which lending its charms to ſilence, aids 
te ſoaring of ſublimeſt thought. Then, while 

the bird of night, ſending | forth a mournful cry, 

beats the thick darkneſs with her heavy wing. 

I ſeize my lyre. All hail ! majeſtic: ſhades 

while from my eyes you hide the tranſient - 

ſcenes of this low world, to nobler fights exalt 

my ſoul ; let me behold that radiant throne, . 

where ſits reſplendent Truth ! 


My ear purſues the ſolitary bird; ſoon ſhe ſet- 
tles on the ſcattered bones; and with her beating 
wing rolls, with a hoHlow ſound, that ſcull 
where lately dwelt ambition, pride, and pro- 
jects bold and vain. Then to ſome cold ſtone 


ſhe flies, where oſtentation graved thoſe names 
Vor. I. L that 
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| that time hath quite effaced ; and then to po- 
verty s fair hillock, crowned with flowers. 


Dvsr of proud man ! that never more ſhall 
ſee this earth, to empty titles dareſt thou ſtill 
pretend? · O miſerable pride in death's do- 
main! See, where the coffin, with its three fold 
fides, fordids the mouldering Oy” to mingle 
with theie kindred duſt. | 


| APPROACH, proud mortal! to A tombs 
direct thy fight. Say, what imports a name to 
that which knows no name! A falfe epitaph 
expoſes to the day that wretched praiſe, which 
were far better in oblivion's ſhade coneealed; 

even as the gaudy ſtreamer for a moment floats, 
and then the veſſel _—_— by the waves de- 


voured. 


Ol far more happy he, that not vain pyra- 
mids hath built, but in the path of honour and 
of virtue conftant- trod. He joyful: looks to 
| heaven; and when this fragile frame diſſolves, 
where: ſwarms of pains diſtract the immortal 


ſoul, — ſtroke, which fills the 
fimner 


ſinner with diſmay. By oft reflecting on the 


bright example of the * * we alſo 


learn to die. 


H dies, the juſt man dies: he ſees thoſe 
tears that not for him, but for ourſelves we 
ſhed. His brethren ſurround the mournſul bed; 
Of thoſe delightful truths they talk, with which 
his ſoul was filled, and of that Power Divine 


to him revealed ſo clear. The immortal curtain 


_ ſeemed to riſe befare his dying fight :. . . . He 


raiſed his radiant head, ftretched forth his 


friendly _—_ he ſmiled, and then nl. | 


Bor * vile fioner! thou who in N 
ful villainy haſt lived, far different thy end 


ſhall be, thou horrid tyrant! Then agonizing, 


pale, to thee ſhall death preſent a dreadful aſpeQ; 
of his bitter cup ſhalt thou drink deep, drink 
in all its horrors. Thou canſt not lift thy eyes 
to heaven, nor fix them on the earth; for well 
thou knoweſt that both renounce, that both re. 
ject thee. Expire in terrors, that thou mayſt no 
longer live in hatred ! 


L 2 Tuar 
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THAT moment dire, which turns the finner 
pale, the - good man placid views; to natureꝰs 
fixed decrees he tranquil yields ; theſe tombs 
regards as veſſels formed to purge, by fire, the 
purer gold from every droſs; the mortal frame 
diſſolves, and to the blifsful regions flies the 
ſoul refined. Then why regard with dread 
thoſe cold remains that once confined the ſoul? 
They rather ſhould remind us of its happy 
flight. The antique temple ſomewhat of its 

priſtine N * even when in ruins 
— N 


| ' PENETRATED with a ſacred reſpect for the 
ruins of bumanity, I deſcended to that earth 
ſtrewed with the holy aſhes of my brethren. 
The calm, the ſilence, the cold immobility, all 


fajd to me, They ſleep. I advanced, I avoided 
treading upon the grave of a friend but juſt fill- 
ed up; I recollected myſelf, that I might re- 
vere his memory; I ſtopped; I liſtened at- 
tentively, as wiſhing to catch ſome of thoſe 
ſounds which might chance to eſcape from that 
celeſtial harmony he now enjoys in the heavens. 
The planet of the night, in her full luſtre, pour- 


ed her ſilver beams upon the mournful ſcene. 
| Iliſted 
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I ifeed my eyes toward the rnehr of bea. 


ven. They roll, thoſe worlds innumerable, 


thoſe flaming ſuns, ſo profuſely ſpread through 
all the ethereal fpace: Then again my. fi; ght 
was fixed on that ſilent grave, where periſh the 
- eyes, the tongue, the heart of him with whom I. 
had converſed on theſe ſublime wonders, and 


who extolled the Author of theſe e 


miracles, : 7 


iid go, 3 ODE , 2) HONG . 
| SUpDINLyY there came on an eclipſe of the © 


ſenſible of it till the darkneſs began to ſurround 
me. I could then diſcern a ſmall a 
ſpace only that the ſhadow baſtened to COVES. 
'A profound. darkneſs ſtopped my Ho; 1 1 
could no longer diſcover any object; 3 1oſtthe 
path; I turned a hundred times; the gate 
ſeemed to ſhun me ; the clouds gathered; the 
winds whiſtled; I heard a diſtant thunder; it 
arrived with uproar on the wings of the light- 


ning; my mind was confounded ; I ſhivered ; 3 
1 ſtumbled over the ſcattered bans; terror 


precipitated my ſteps; I came to a tomb juſt 
opened to receive the dead; I fell in; the 
grave received me living; J found myſelf bu- 
| ried 


a ſhining. 
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ried in the humid entrails of the earth; I ſeem-· 
ed to hear the voice of all the dead that hailed 
my arrival; an icy trembling ſeized me a cold 
| Heat came over me ; I ſunk into a n 
flumber. 


Way did I not die 1 in that peaceful fate 7 
I] was already entombed ; the curtain that con- 
ceals eternity was FOE up. I do not regard 
this life with horror; I know how to enjoy it: 
1 endeavour to render it uſeful; but all 
crics out from the bottom of my heart, chat the 
future life is en eee tothe preſent. - | 


-T RECOVERED, however, my ſenſations; A 
Faint light began to hrighten the ſtarry vault 
ſome (cattering rays pierced through the clouds; 
by degrees they became more bright; they 
diſperſed, and Iperceived the moon half diſen- 

aged from the ſhadow ; at length it ſhone 
with all its former luſtre ; that ſolitary planet 
purſued its courſe. My ſpirits returned, and [ 
ſprung from the grave, 'The freſhneſs of the air, 
the ſerenity of the ſky, the bluſhing rays of the 
morning, all re- animated me, and diſſipated 
thoſe terrors chat niglu had produced. 


I THEN 
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I THEN regarded with a ſraile;' the grave 
that had received me into its boſom.” What 
was thete frightful in it? It was the earth from 
whence I ſprung, and that demanded, after x 
time, the portion of clay it had lent me. I then 
ſa none of thoſe phantoms that the darkneſs 
had impreſſed on my eredulous imagirration. It 
is that, that alone, which produces ĩnauſpicious 
images. I expected, in this accident, to have 
known what was death. I fell inte the grave 
with the terror of that which is, perhaps, the 
ſole ſupport againſt the troubles of this life; 
but there I only experienced a gentle and, in 
ſome degree, even a pleaſing ſlumber. If this 
ſcene was terrible, it laſted but a moment; it 
ſcarce exiſted for me. I awaked to the bright= 
neſs of a ſerene and pleaſing day. I have baniſh- 
ed a childiſh terror, and joy has taken poſſeſſion 
of my whole heart. So after that tranſient 
fleep, which men call death, we ſhall awake to 
behold the ſplendor of that eterval ſun, that by 
elucidating the immenſe ſyſtem of beings, ſhall 

diſcover to us the folly of our timorous preju- 
dices, and an inexhauſtible and unknown ſource 
of felicity, whoſe courſe 3 can ever in- 
terrupt. 


THERE» 
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| : | THEREFOR E, mortal, that thou mayſt dread 
nothing, be virtuous Whilſt thou paſſeſt 
through 1 the ſhort path of life, put thy heart in 
a condition to ſay to thee, Fear nothing; ad- 
c yance under the eye of a God, that is the 
« Univerſal Father of mankind; inſtead of 
regarding him with terror, adore his bounty, 
and rely on his clemency ; have the conh- 
& dence of a fon that loves, and not the terror 
of a ſlave that trembles, becauſe he is guilty.” 
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